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NOTES 
ERIN 


A CERTAIN woman delighted in sedition. And the authori- 
ties took occasion to buffet her. And she screamed and 
kicked and scratched and said, ‘‘ Even though you kill me, 
yet will I not be loyal!” 

And, her buffeting over, she went on talking sedition, 
what time her sons proved themselves mighty men of 
arms. 

And hearing of this, the Queen of that country said, 
‘Lo, I will call upon this woman.” 

‘‘It is a most dangerous adventure, your Majesty,” 
quoth the authorities. 

But the Queen went and found the woman stood at 
her door, with a smile and a ‘‘ Come in, an’ it’s welcome 
ye are!” 

‘* Human nature is a wonderful thing!” remarked the 
Queen. 


THERE is a method about the Queen’s progress in 
Ireland that looks like inspiration, but is probably only 
the action of natural womanly sympathy. When this 
generation and many another has passed away, and the 
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historian is pondering the Victorian epoch, he will see, 
what we do not see so clearly, for how much Her Majesty’s 
personality has counted in knitting together the elements 
of Empire. When from all parts of Ireland, for example, 
were gathered together last Saturday some 50,000 children 
to see the Queen, another great stroke was made 
for peace and amity, and unification of sentiment. 
Consider what ‘‘seeing the Queen” means to children ; 
how persistent are the memories of childhood; how 
careful children are to keep these early memories 
pure in later life. Consider next what a Queen this 
was to see; what stories will have to be told of her to 
gratify childish curiosity ; what stories can be told. Con- 
sider all this, and then reflect on these scantily clad, bare- 
footed, eager, laughing little ones, gathered from all 
quarters of Ireland, with this sentiment planted once for 
all in their hearts, and bearing it like a fruitful seed into 
later life. It needs but a little effort of statesmanship to 
make these seeds grow up into a forest of practical 
loyalty. The historian will see this, and he will contrast 
the effects of legislation and debate with the personal 


genius of a Queen, and will wonder. Fantastic 
Roman Emperors made themselves gods and got 
worshipped, who had not one of the smallest of 


the many pretensions of this Woman, who has the 
genius to conceal her rule, and is as near as possible 
worshipped. There is, however, always the grain of bitter 
with the sweet, and an echo of the old unhappy days 
came with the news of the suppression last week of 
a wild Dublin newspaper for seditious and unseemly 
writings. We must suppose the interference was justified, 
but it is none the less regrettable. In its unanimous 
execration of the attempt on the life of the Prince of 
Wales the Irish no less than the Continental Press pays 
tribute to our royalty and loyalty. It sees four generations 
of direct descent ready for succession to the throne, each 
generation imbued with the direct parental influence 
of a great Queen; and in that unique spectacle it 
sees a guarantee of the Empire’s continuance, and all 
that this means. This future prospect must in the 
nature of things help to keep us as great as the past has 
made us. 


On Monday the House of Commons adjourned for the 
Easter recess, and members proceed to take their recrea- 
tion with the comfortable feeling that they will meet again. 
For the dissolution is not yet. The feeling among Minis- 
terialists is that the hoisting of the British flag at Pretoria 
ought to take precedence of a General Election. The 
Opposition may object to the sequence of events, but have 
no juncture more favourable to themselves to suggest. 
The session, now half finished, was bound to be one 
of warlike measures and debates. Money has been 
voted ungrudgingly. The country has been gratified 
by a little private picking out of the war loan, and 
the national exchequer brims over with abounding 
revenue—the wonder of the world. The fat years are 
with us. Every eye is intent on the Army; its 
defects of training and organisation are carefully noted 
and stored up against the time of reorganisation and 
amendment. All in good time the proper scheme of 
national defence will come, the unification of our forces, 
the fitting equipment for home and foreign service. It is 
as yet in embryo. And for earnest that we are not for 
ever to be at war, but that peace chiefly is our natural 
condition of progress, the Commons part on the second 
reading of a Bill which is purely domestic in intent. 


As was to be expected, the Agricultural Holdings Bill, 
which was read a second time on Monday night without a 
division, drew forth a very various body of criticism. The 
chief aim of the measure is to simplify the arrangements 
between landlord and tenant ; to tempt the tenant to lay 
out money in improvements by giving him greater liberty 
of choice, and in case of dispute to provide an easy means 
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of arbitration by a nominee of the Board of Agriculture. 
These objects represent only a small part of what must 
yet be done to encourage—we would even say permit—the 
rehabilitation of the agricultural interests of the country ; 
but if the Bill contributes in its general principles to that 
ead, it must not be wrecked on details. On no possible 
subject is opinion so various as upon the needs of the 
land. Opinions must vary with the widely divergent 
conditions of agriculture in different portions of the 
country. Norfolk is not Aberdeen, nor Devon like either ; 
and so at first sight the contention seems reasonable that 
Scotland and Wales should have separate treatment. In 
the case of Scotland the matter is complicated by the 
different legal system which prevails there, allied as it is 
more to the French than the English methods. While 
some English members express fears that under this Bill 
the tenant will have the whip hand of the owner, and be 
able to turn tilled land into permanent pasture, Welsh 
representatives claim that the measure does not go far 
enough in favour of free choice for the tenant. Consider- 
ing all these things, itis little wonder that the introduction 
of the measure has been so often postponed ; and it will 
not pass into law without much keen criticism in Com- 
mittee. 


Tue Board of Education has issued a Parliamentary 
Paper providing for the establishment of higher ele- 
mentary schools. Their omission from the new Code has 
been pointed out in many quarters; this we had regarded 
as intentional, and expected that the higher grade schools 
would have been included, as they ought to be, with a 
complete scheme of secondary education. We greatly 
regret the action of the Board in giving us its scheme by 
snippets. The effect of State aid to higher grade ele- 
mentary schools will be to weaken and perhaps destroy 
many of the poorer secondary schools—grammar schools 
and so forth. These higher grade schools should not be 
called elementary. They have in the past competed with 
secondary schools, and we see no precise direction to Her 
Majesty's inspectors which may guard against this in the 
future. 


Tue war is teaching British officers many bitter lessons 
in tactics, and more ‘‘unfortunate occurrences” at the 
front during the last two weeks show that the lessons 
have not yet been thoroughly laid to heart. With that gay 
belief in their luck and pluck which is a national charac- 
teristic, our soldiers still walk into ambushes, or allow 
themselves to be surrounded by superior forces in positions 
that make even their valour useless. They will learn in 
time, doubtless ; and Sandhurst and the Staff College will 
utilise the dearly-bought experience. Another question 
which will have to be reconsidered is the effect of artillery 
—even the heaviest of lyddite weapons—on carefully 
constructed entrenchments. A steady accumulation of facts 
from personal observation go to show that the damage 
inflicted on the persons of an enemy is out of all propor- 
tion small to the power expended. When Lord Roberts’ 
force surrounded Cronje’s army at Paardeberg and were 
able to bombard with impunity the 4,000 human beings 
enclosed in that square mile, there was talk of brutal 
annihilation of the enemy. We recall the blanched face 
of one London editor as he rebuked some colleagues who 
were congratulating themselves that Cronje was at last 
in the trap. ‘‘ Say rather they are in a well, and you are 
smashing them to a pulp from above. You call that war. 
I call it butchery.” But, far from butchery, it now turns 
out that the English guns, firing lyddite and shrapnel at 
what for such weapons may be called point-blank range, 
did not hill a hundred persons. On credible authority 
we are told the number was probably less than that. The 
account given by an Englishman who was commandeered 
by the Beers, and served in their trenches at Magers- 
fontein, is even more striking. The entrenchments were 
so constructed that even lyddite was quite harmless in 
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direct effect. The sole danger was when the shell struck 
rocks and sent the fragments flying about like shrapnel, 
Otherwise the men’s contempt for the guns was complete, 
They simply lay snug in their impervious trenches, un- 
touched and untouchable. In view of these undoubted 
facts, the present military faith in preponderating heavy 
artillery must undergo revision. It is a slavish faith in 
German ideas and practice, and its destruction is not the 
least comforting lesson of the present war for England, 
The proved defensive power of the quick-firing rifle behind 
entrenchments, practically impervious to heavy artillery, 
vastly simplifies the scheme of national defence which 
must in due course be perfected by the military authorities, 


NAVAL strategy is so chameleon-like in its form and 
complexion that while many of the critics are grasping at 
the shadow they are forgetting the substance. Yet 
judging from recent events it would seem that the struggle 
for supremacy does not lie in having a powerful squadron 
to dominate Cherbourg or Toulon, but in maintaining an 
overwhelming power in the Far East. Japan is thirsting 
for an alliance with Great Britain; Great Britain is still 
intent on maintaining her splendid isolation until the 
psychological moment arrives. In the meanwhile arrange- 
ments are being made for partially reconstituting the 
China squadron. The Zerrible has gone out to relieve 
the Powerful; they are sister ships, but the Zerridle has 
been brought up to date, and Captain Percy Scott, C.B., 
her commanding officer, has proved himself the most 
resourceful gunnery officer of the day. The Argonaut, a 
modified Zerrible, of 11,000 tons displacement, is about 
to be commissioned to relieve the Undaunted (Lord 
Charles Beresford's old ship) of 5,600 tons. The Goliath, 
one of our newest battleships, of 12,950 tons, is about to 
be commissioned to relieve the lic/ortous, a heavier ship, 
but of inferior fighting power ; and the Glory, sister to the 
Goliath, will be sent out to replace the Cen/urion, a very 
second-class battleship, as flagship. The China squadron 
will thus become our third most important fleet and will 
even rival the Mediterranean squadron. It is not without 
significance that at the very moment when these vital 
changes are taking place the Japanese have decided to 
carry out a series of naval manceuvres, and that Sir E. H. 
Seymour, our Commander-in-Chief on the China station, 
has been invited to watch the operations as the repre- 
sentative of Great Britain. And while we are remodelling 
the China squadron it is gratifying to observe that by the 
formation of a powerful torpedo flotilla as a separate unit 
in the Mediterranean, we are not neglecting interests 
nearer home, so that while the Channel squadron, our first 
fighting unit, may be weak in cruisers and strong in 
battleships, we shall have in the Middle Sea and in the Far 
East fleets that will be strong enough to contain any 
enemy they may be likely to encounter, and should we 
ally with the Japanese our power in the Far East will be 
unassailable. 


Tue conclusion of the Easter Law Sittings has been 
marked with the delivery of a judgment by the House of 
Lords which it is no exaggeration to describe as the most 
important company judgment that has been given for a 
considerable time. The facts were these. The National 
Agricultural Hall Company, whose chief property was 
Olympia, was being wound up in 1893. Olympia was 
subject to some debentures and a £10,000 mortgage, for 
which it formed a very inadequate security. Mr. Gluck- 
stein and some others, probably with a view to the forma- 
tion of a company in the future (and this is an essential 
point), bought up the debentures and the mortgage cheap, 
and realised upon the transaction some £20,000. They 
bought Olympia for £140,000, and resold it to the new 
Company for £180,000, admitting a profit of £40,000 
only, not, as it was stated that the profit should have been 
admitted to be, £60,000. The action was to recover part 
of this £20,000 as undisclosed profit made by a person 
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who was in a fiduciary relationship to the new Company. 
Mr. Justice Wright considered that Mr. Gluckstein was 
not a promoter at the time that he bought up the deben- 
tures and the mortgage, and, therefore, that there was no 
necessity for him to disclose the profit made upon that 
transaction. The Court of Appeal reversed Mr. Justice 
Wright, and the House of Lords, in a storm of wrath, has 
just upheld the Court of Appeal. The Lord Chancellor 
characterised the affair which Mr. Justice Wright thought 
straightforward enough as a gross fraud. Lord Mac- 
naghten, in a judgment which, with deference, strikes us 
as more rhetorical than judicial, spoke of the ‘‘ trick ” and 
the ‘‘ spoil,” and ‘‘ robbers.” The dailies, matutinal and 
vespertinal, have poured forth the vials of their wrath, 
and the whole Press in a full-dress parade has solemnly con- 
demned Mr. Gluckstein and his associates. We certainly 
think that the judgment of the House of Lords is correct 
and wholesome. But the circumstances of the legal 
‘fiduciary relationship” are not well defined, and we 
cannot help thinking that there is not very much wrong 
with a company promoter who has Mr. Justice Wright 
on his side, whomever he may have against him. When a 
judge of very high reputation passes an act as not 
fraudulent, and other judges, perhaps of greater, but not 
infinitely greater, weight call the same act a gross fraud 
and a trick, one really begins to wonder where one is. 
We trust the new company legislation of which we hear 
so much and see so little will direct some of its attention 
to the nebulous uncertainties of the doctrine of fiduciary 
celationship. 


EACH year the ancient custom of presenting the Easter 
offerings to the Incumbent is being revived in a greater 
number of parishes. This is a step in the right direction, 
but of course it benefits most the town clergy ; an offertory 
in a village church does not go far to compensate the 
country parson for the 32 per cent. fall in the value of his 
tithe. In spite of all that has been said and written on the 
subject, the public at large does not yet realise the straits 
to which not a few merely but hundreds of the country 
clergy are reduced. The fact that these privations are 
endured for the most part in heroic silence is no excuse for 
their perpetuation. The laity of the Church of England — 
and shall we say the heads of the Church too ?—have still 
to learn that if they wish for a ministry of educated gentle- 
men they must pay them a living wage as a matter not of 
generosity but of simple justice. Until this lesson has 
been learnt there is not much chance of any improvement 
in the number and quality of ordination candidates, in both 
of which respects there has been so great a falling-off 
within the past few years. 


Wuat wins fame is, practically at least, genius, and the 
fate Mr. William Cross, of Liverpool, with Hagenbeck of 
Hamburg and the late Jamrach of London, must be 
credited with a share of it. Not only was he a remark- 
ably successful collector and intrepid handler of wild 
beasts, but he had that sympathetic insight into the needs 
and feelings of animals which, combined with close asso- 
ciation with them and careful study of their habits, is the 
secret of their successful management. To him is ascribed 
the. discovery of the cause of a distressing deformity in 
young lions and tigers born in captivity, which rendered 
their rearing almost an impossibility. The bones of the 
roof of the mouth fail to unite properly, leaving an open 
or cleft palate, and leaving the cub without the power to 
swallow liquids, so that they usually died in a few days. 
The fact that the old lions were fed with horseflesh only, 
cut clear of the bone, explained the deformity, and just 
so soon as a good supply of bone was given with 
the meat, and occasionally the entire body of some 
smaller animal—bones, skin, entrails and all—the defect 
ceased to appear in the young ones, and scores have now 
been born and reared in captivity. Mr. Cross also elicited 
during his long experience the extraordinary manner in 
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which certain birds could live without water. A certain 
dealer having been arrested on a charge of cruelty for 
sending parrots on a journey of several days without any 
supply of water, Mr. Cross astonished the parties in- 
terested by testifying that parrots and parrakeets would 
not merely live, but thrive, for months and even years 
without a drop of water. The latter, indeed, are stronger 
and keep in better condition if fed on good canary seed 
only, though how they maintain life on such a diet seems 
a mystery. There was recently a parrakeet in the London 
Zoo who lived for fifty-one years without a drop of water, 
except such as was present in the fruit and vegetables of 
his food. 


Tue International Association football match can 
scarcely be described as a success from the English point 
of view. Four goals to one, the half-time and final score, 
constitutes a defeat that requires a deal of explanation, 
and probably the best course is to admit at once that the 
Scottish team this year is distinctly better than the 
English. The Scotsmen had only one amateur playing ; 
the English team had three—Smith and Oakley, of Oxford 
and Corinthian fame, both frequent internationals, and G. P. 
Wilson, of the Corinthians and Cambridge University. 
A remarkable feature of the game was that Scotland 
selected only one Anglo-Scot—that is, only one Scottish 
player now playing for an English club. It is only a year 
or two ago that the Scots committee finally yielded to 
necessity and included Anglo-Scots in their area of 
selection ; but purely Scottish football has improved vastly 
of late, and the result is the almost exclusive selection this 
year of purely Scottish players. Lord Rosebery was, as 
usual, in attendance, and was prevailed upon to speak. 
The victorious eleven played in his lordship’s colours—a 
compliment of which lovers of the game cannot wholly 
approve. Jockeys are jockeys ; and footballers should be 
—well, footballers. 


Y. B. says :—‘*‘ Mr. Benson’s revival of ‘ The Tempest ’ 
is one of the most noteworthy features in a series which 
greatly redounds to this manager's credit. It is also— 
and this you cannot say of every member in the cycle— 
an admirable and interesting piece of art. Quite lately it 
used to be the test of a dramatic critic that he should 
remember Macready. But we doubt if there were half a 
dozen present at Mr. Benson’s first performance who 
remembered the Early Victorian master’s revival of ‘ The 
Tempest’ at Covent Garden. If any was qualified to 
record his own impressions of Mr. Benson’s famed fore- 
runner, and not to quote John Forster, we fancy that, with 
due allowance for the roseate light upon the past, the 
Lyceum would hold its own with Covent Garden. Yet, 
curiously, the mounting, in which it is admitted that we 
beat our forebears, is the weak point of Mr. Benson’s 
revival. The Shipwreck scene must always bea difficulty, 
yet here it was rendered rather fatuous. However, nothing 
could have been better in all essential matters than this 
latest ‘Tempest.’ There is always good acting in Mr. 
Benson’s company. A peculiarity of voice and tempera- 
ment unluckily unfits Mr. and Mrs. Benson for certain 
eminent Shakespearian characters. Heroically they rush 
upon these parts, and their appearance in them gives the 
Philistine an opportunity to blaspheme and to discount 
the good qualities displayed by others in the same piece. 
Then comes, say, a Richard I[., in which Mr. Benson is 
properly suited, and the whole production goes perfectly. 
The rest of the company would have been excellent in any 
case; but the manager’s conspicuous fitness helps, as 
before it handicapped, them in critical esteem. ‘ The 
Tempest,’ like ‘Richard II.,’ is one of Mr. Benson's 
happiest pieces. His Caliban, like his Richard II., is a 
memorable stroke, and the company, as usual, playing up, 
the ensemble is excellent. Mr. Weir (as of course) is a 
delightful Stephano, and Mr. Brydone’s Prospero is Mr. 
Brydone’s best achievement.” 








328 
OUR GENERALS AND THE SYSTEM 


Our officers are as brave as lions, but as a rule they are 
stupid! That is the conclusion expressed at home and 
abroad by correspondents and other onlookers with the 
forces in South Africa, and by critics in this country. Thus 
the verdict of intelligent members of the British Empire 
coincides, in effect, with the unfriendly verdict of Con- 
tinental critics and the thousand and one variations of that 
ancient gibe about an army of lions led by asses. 

This is a very grave conclusion, none indeed graver ; 
and it is not surprising that Colonel Lonsdale Hale and 
others interested should exclaim against a too sweeping 
condemnation of military intelligence. Yet the very defence 
of these apologists is the most striking proof of the weak- 
ness of their defence. They can only entreat us to 
remember that whereas the glaring failures which Colonel 
Hale admits to have occurred are exposed to view in our 
chronicles, occasional instances of intelligence—actually of 
intelligence !—Oh, happy England, think of it !—have very 
likely been exhibited during the campaign and passed un- 
noticed. That is very probable, yet no very reassuring de- 
fence of our military sagacity, and even Colonel Hale agrees 
with the Z7zmes that the performance of the British officer in 
South Africa has shown a quite remarkable lack of brains. 
Colonel Hale would not condemn the British officer for a 
noodle, but the ‘silly and idiotic” peace training, which 
he contends is responsible for his lamentable inefficiency. 
We will not quarrel with a name, and we agree with 
Colonel Hale in his diagnosis of the cause. But that our 
officers, with all their courage, have approved themselves 
criminally careless if not ‘‘ stupid,” is unhappily patent, 
not only to Count Sternberg and other foreign admirers 
of their gallantry, but to every sane man who has watched 
the conduct of the war. After months of fighting and of 
bitter and bloody lessons we find precisely the same old 
faults most cheerfully persisted in. ‘I suppose some day 
our officers will learn scouting,” was the cri de ceur of 
Sir Redvers Buller in Natal. That critic was generally 
approved who remarked on the General’s “‘ singular air of 
detachment.” If our officers have not learned to scout, 
that great authority, the General lately commanding at 
Aldershot, might hold himself, so the lay mind supposes, 
at least in part responsible for their defect. And if the 
General himself has proved in no wise all our fancy painted 
him, the system which placed him where he is must be 
grievously to blame. 

As between individuals and a system, it is the system 
which in the last resort must bear the brunt, and our 
system of peace training stands condemned beyond 
retrieving. We do not like the phrase, but there is no 
denying that for many years the British army has been in 
fact a social club! There are far too few young, or for 
that matter old, soldiers in Her Majesty’s service, who 
make any pretence of seeking to master their profession. 
Let us admit that our drill and so forth are as good, 
instructing, and effective as they could be. That was not 
at all the mortified verdict of two rising young English 
officers who lately stopped a week on leave in Bonn with 
a German regiment, and subsequently confided to us that 
‘* these fellows’ drill begins where we leave off.” But this 
is by the way ; the point is, whatever the principles of our 
technical exercises, our Army does not practise them in any 
serious spirit. When Parliament can be worked up to a 
vote, we have manceuvres good, or good enough of their 
kind, but they are too often treated as a sort of joke. 
Acts of the gravest carelessness in the performance 
of field service are treated, we read, as a venial 
offence, or sometimes even as a matter for amuse- 
ment and badinage only. We can conceive no better 
way to make bad workmen, no surer preparation for 
bloodshed and disgrace in the actual hour of battle. 
We are sorrowing over many an uncalled-for death in 
South Africa, and for surrenders of which the heroism 
displayed can only mitigate the shame. Both types of 
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misfortune” were prepared for us in the spirit of skylarking 
and levity with which our “ peace training for war” has 
been gone about. Serious men have not been encouraged, 
and we could cite no more striking instances than are 
afforded by the present war. Just one reputation was 
made during the operations in South Africa—that of 
General French. It seems almost too good to be true; 
but those who served in the 19th Hussars with the victor 
of Elandslaagte will tell you that they were not led to 
expect much of ‘‘ Johnny” French. If you ask why, they 
prepare to be laid low by the morn. ‘‘ Oh! he was rather 
a slow chap,” you are told, and (if we mistake not) “he 
didn’t play polo.” Another officer who has made a lesser 
but a distinct reputation in Cape Colony was as Staff 
officer in Ireland much looked down on and nicknamed, if 
you please, for his knowledge of German tactics, the 
‘* Military Mystery.” 

This state of things can only be got rid of by making 
an officer’s performance of the details of field service a rea? 
test. Our Navy is competent precisely because of the 
enforcement of this principle. Men are not allowed to 
fail in the Navy. If they do, they are employed no more. 
We remember dining at the mess of a certain very crack 
regiment whose laurels are second to none among all the 
regiments of the Queen. The commanding officer narrated 
how he had that day lunched with the captain of the flag- 
ship in the neighbouring naval station and witnessed an 
example of summary discipline inflicted on a young officer 
for some apparently venial act of carelessness. ‘I told 
so-and-so,” he added, ‘‘that if I had done that, half my 
subalterns would have resigned.” Naive was his con- 
clusion—this, the distinguished commanding officer of an 
illustrious regiment. ‘‘I expect,” he said, ‘‘our Navy is 
like the German army.” The laymen to whom he spoke 
had food for reflection. 

The system which so insincerely educates our officers 
is responsible, moreover, for our haphazard method of 
appointing men to high position. Of individual generals 
still fighting in the field we need at present say nothing ; 
but what about the system under which they were ap- 
pointed to tasks so obviously beyond the compass of some 
of them? Yet no one protested against these appoint- 
ments, for by our system a general’s quality is untested. 
‘*So-and-so is a disappointment, I admit,” was a recent 
confidence of a distinguished authority. But why was 
So-and-so’s capacity not approximately gauged before- 
hand ? 

Against the system which educates carelessly, which 
commits the cruelty of the hurried popular appointment, 
there is yet a third charge: the deliberate cloaking of those 
who may blunder. We have no appetite for scapegoat- 
hunting, and we feel deeply for any man who, having failed, 
must pay the price of failure in punishment and un- 
popularity. But what is that, when all is said, compared 
with the safety of our Empire? A thousand and one 
mistakes may be avoided in future, if only we have 
the sense to profit by those which have been com- 
mitted in the past ; and so to profit we must let in the 
light. An Army League, such as that to which Mr. F. P. 
Wyatt is bringing the qualities which did so much to make 
the Navy League a power, may do much, but the duty 
rests with the Government first of all. The nation demands 
a businesslike Army, a fair field and no favour, and a 
root-and-branch reform of a system which has brought us 
to our present pass. And, as a first condition of reform, 
we shall look in due time to be told precisely what has 
happened in South Africa—where there has been failure, 
and how. So far as the immediate business of the moment 
is concerned, the prosecution of the war to a successful 
conclusion, the nation has the fullest confidence in Lord 
Roberts. But, despite this circumstance, we are all agreed 
that our military system is not even approximately what 
it might and must be, and no publicist can neglect the 
duty of laying bare the weak places in our armour. In 
that way alone can we hope for betterment. 
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TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 
I 


My dear Clerk of the Weather, 

Next week, as you know, will be Easter week : 
We are all going to the spas, 

Or to Paris, 

Or to Wembley, 

Each man according to his taste— 

Which is to say, 

Each man according to his wife’s taste 

And the numerical extent of his family. 


Il 

Wherefore, sweet coz, 
(Excuse this little term of endearment— 
It is well meant)— 
Wherefore, sweet coz, 
I venture to approach you 
With a pleasant ode, 
Hoping by this means to propitiate you, 
To put you in a good humour with yourself and mankind, as it 

were, 
And to extract from you sundry favours. 


Ill 


I think I may venture to remark, dear Sir, 
That, taking you in the lump, 

You are a person of infinite variety, 

An out-and-out enemy of that unholy thing, monotony, 
A sort of meteorological quick-change artist : 
Indeed it has been asserted 

By a certain jocose American 

That from your British office 

You never issue any real weather at all, 
Contenting yourself rather 

With the brisk dissemination of samples— 
But that is neither here nor there. 


IV 

Sir, an’ it please you, 

What we want for next week 

Is sunshine in solid chunks, 

Sunshine beneath which 

Old and young may disport themselves 

Merrily and as new-yeaned lambs, 

And without fear of spoiling their gay apparel ; 

We also want specially fine mornings 

(For it is an awful job getting the twins to the station when it 
rains) ; 

We also want mild and fairly starlit evenings 

In order that the adolescent among us 

May do a little useful Spring courting 

Without suffering thereafter from cold in the head ; 

And, lastly, we do of want anything in the way of rain, hail, 
snow, fog, mugginess, blackness, frowning, obnoxious winds, 
thunder, lightning, or kindred phenomena. 


V 
Of course, I am well aware 
That the Worshipful Company 
Of Umbrella Makers and Mackintosh Manufacturers 
Are, even at this present hour, 
Busily importuning you 
To make it rain 
Like Billy-oh; 
Bat my good, dear, kind, honest Clerk of the Weather, 
You may take it from me 
That the Company referred to 
D> not in any way represent 
Public feeling in this country— 
Far from it, Sir, 
On the contrary, Sir, 
Quite otherwise ! 
VI 
And lest you should run away with an idea 
That in imploring you to do your best for my excellent friends the 
British public, 
I am merely thinking about myself, 
Let me assure you, dear Sir, 
That, next week, I do not propose 
l'o leave the precincts of my own leasehold messuage, 
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On the third floor of which 

I have a snug four-poster bed, 

Also a large supply of improving literature, 
And several pounds of tobacco : 

With these and an occasional omelette, 

And a little wine for the stomach’s sake, 

I shall be quite happy 

Even though it rains pitchforks 

And thunders to the tune of “ Green Sleeves.” 


VII 
For all that, 
Please do be kind to the British public. 


FOR HOLIDAYMAKERS 


NOODLES.—You are quite right. The taking of a holiday is a 
big mistake. You go toa strange place, stay in a strange house, 
sleep in a strange bed, eat strange food, drink strange drink, 
meet a lot of strange people, give most of them money, and 
come home slightly browned in the face and sadly broken in spirit. 
But it is the fashion. And we think that, as Mrs. Noodles insists, 
you had better go. 

AUTHOR.—Yours is indeed a sad case; but we do not see 
how we are to help you. If you had had a little sense and 
knocked together a good stout war book, instead of toiling pain- 
fully over your novel, you might have gone to Margate for a 
day or two as usual. But you missed your chance. Face the 
situation like a man, and remain in Crouch End. Also, let what 
has happened be a lesson to you. Fiction is a fine line in peace 
time. 

TomMmy.—We have no doubt that if you were to write a nice 
letter to the War Office you could get a week or ten days’ leave 
without demur. But it is a long way from Bloemfontein to the 
Paris Exhibition, and we are afraid that you would find getting 
there and back within your leave a toil of a pleasure. Why not 
let the holidays pass this time, and apply next year? 

KRUGER.—It is not our custom to answer the inquiries of 
persons who forget to enclose their cards ; but as we seem to know 
your name we do not mind informing you that St. Helena is a 
cheap place, providing you go with proper recommendations. 
Perhaps you have a friend there. If so, he would probably be able 
to give you full particulars. 

MOoLLy.—Yes, the “ ExAosition de Paris At Home” bids fair to 
become quite the rage during Easter. To give sucha party you 
will require a back garden, three or four empty packing-cases, a 
batt of straw, a heap of rubble, and a tricolour flag. Scatter the 
packing-cases, the straw, and the rubble artistically about the 
back garden, suspend the tricolour flag from a clothes line, bring 
out a couple of dainty tables, together with as many chairs as you 
expect guests, and there you are. It is, of course, de rigeur at 
these functions to address your friends as “ Monsieur,” “ Made- 
moiselle,” “* Madame,” or “ Ma petite,” as the case may be—never 
as “Sir,” “ Ma’m,” or “ Miss” ; and you should be careful to call 
the maid “Garcon.” French pastry and tenpenny claret are the 
proper comestibles. While the guests are eating, your big sister 
should play the “ Marseillaise” for¢issimo on the piano, with the 
drawing-room window open. 

Bors.—We fear you will have some difficulty in conducting 
such a large party to Pretoria. Messrs. Cook might assist you. 
They supply open carriages, interpreters, and hotel coupons at a 
moderate and inclusive charge. We shall be happy to forward 
the address of their representative in South Africa if you think it 
would be of use to you. 

PROPRIETRESS.—1. Your solicitor is mistaken. It is quite 
legal to put people five ina bed and charge them tos. 6d. a head 
for the accommodation—if you can get it. 2. Margarine is quite 
good enough for “ visitors”—almost too good, in fact. 3. With 
the exception of the item “ £1 3s. 4}d. for use of doormat,” the 
specimen bill you send us seems moderate enough. 4. The per- 
son who swore roundly that your cat could not possibly swallow 
a bottle of pickles and the best end of a ham must be astonishingly 
ignorant of natural history. If he persists in asserting that you 
consumed the goods yourself, enter an action for slande~ against 
him at once. 5. We are not requiring any rooms at present. 

T. HEALY.—You could scarcely expect to master the trom- 
bone between now and April 26; but if you practise assiduously 
every day you ought to become fairly perfect in a few tunes. We 
should advise you to begin on the National Anthem. It is simple, 
and everybody likes it. Then learn “Bless the Prince of Wales” 
and “Soldiers of the Queen.” You can get the music at any good 
shop in Dublin. 

B 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
At the Seat of War 


A REFRESHING success for Methuen falls to be recorded 
this week. By clever tactics, quite in the Boers’ own 
style, he surrounded Villebois and a body of Boers, and 
not one escaped. Villebois and seven others were killed, 
eight were wounded, and fifty-four captured. 

The rest of the news continues to be in favour of the 
enemy. Emboldened by their success near Brandfort, they 
pushed a strong body of men, variously estimated at from 
3,200 to 5,000, in on Reddersburg on the 5th instant, and 
managed to envelop a British force of about 500 men. 
The British held out for twenty-four hours without food 
or water until their ammunition was spent and no aid 
appeared, and were then forced to surrender. It is 
notable that these British reverses are nearly always in 
the nature of ambushes. Whenever the enemy can be 
located and fairly faced we more than hold our own. 
They are attempting the same tactics at Wepener, 
threatening to envelop Brabant’s entire force, but there 
need be little fear of their success. Heavy fighting con- 
tinues there, and the Basutos are excited at the prospect 
of a Boer invasion of their territory. The Boers are also 
threatening Springfontein. 

Meanwhile Lord Roberts shows to sign of forward 
movement. His delay, no doubt, is due to sufficiently 
powerful reasons. It must be particularly galling to a 
leader of his swiftness and energy, more particularly as he 
is forced to watch the weakening of the effects of his first 
crushing stroke. It is not precisely certain what these 
reasons are. If one be the horses, the cause is less the 
number of animals, which is probably sufficient, than their 
condition. Lord Roberts is also renowned for his care of 
his men; and as the African winter is upon them, it may 
be he is waiting till they are well and warmly provided for 
the great advance, from which assuredly there will be no 
turning back. That the men with him will follow him 
anywhere is made ever clearer by the reports of their 
behaviour between Jacobsdal and Paardeberg. Some day 
the story of what they did in that famous week will form 
an imperishable tribute to the British soldier. Hurried 
forward into a sandy desert, with half rations to eat, 
muddy water to drink, a marsh to sleep in, a blazing sun 
to march under, they struggled on, for the word had gone 
round that Lord Roberts had ordered it. They lay quiet 
when wounded, deprecating help or indicating another 
more in need of it; tied up minor wounds on their own 
account; patched their shoes or discarded them ; keeping 
ever in the fighting line. So men do when they havea 
leader. 

Mafeking still endures its siege. 

In Natal the Boers have plucked up fresh courage, 
and have posted heavy guns on the heights four miles 
north of Elandslaagte. Buller will be only too glad to be 
attacked. 

The Golden Stool of Ashanti 


The outbreak in Ashanti, which was responsible at first 
for a fallin Consols, seems to be of a local nature, and 
will probably be easily suppressed. The cause of trouble 
is the reported finding of the Golden Stool of Ashanti. 
When King Prempeh’s establishment was rudely broken 
up by the last English expedition, this Golden Stool could 
not be found. It was supposed to have been buried, 
probably with the other royal treasure. The Stool seems 
to be an object of as great veneration to the Ashanti 
tribes as Scone Coronation Stone, now at Westminster 
Abbey, was to the Scots, and for pretty much the same 
reasons. The sentiment attaching to it is more powerful 
than the gold of which it is made. When, therefore, 
a Constabulary force was sent to obtain possession 
of the Stool, on its reported discovery, the natives 
organised an opposition, and in the collision which ensued 
there were some twenty-five casualties. The whole affair 
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is one of those which can be made important or of no 
account according to the wisdom of the local Governor, 
and Sir Frederic Hodgson’s belief that a peaceful arrange- 
ment will be made is a good earnest. 


As We Were—in India 


The Report of the Royal Commission appointed in 
May 1895 to inquire into the administration of military 
and civil moneys in India has just been issued. It is a 
momentous and portentous document, and it is not 
unanimous. The majority report is signed by Lord 
Welby, the Chairman, and nine others, and the minority 
of three, which includes Mr. D. Naoroji, present another. 
The point of divergence is one of principle. The majority 
were of opinion that the terms of the inquiry restricted 
them to a consideration of the actual working of the 
machinery of financial administration ; the minority con- 
ceived they had received a wider charge—namely, to 
consider whether the Government of India with its 
present organisation was calculated to promote the 
welfare of the people of India. A report which has taken 
five years to formulate cannot be dealt with in small 
compass; but in general it may be said that it bears out 
the honesty with which Indian finance is administered, 
and holds out hope of gradual amelioration of the heavy 
strain on the tax-yielding capacities of the people. 


SIR GEORGE WHITE AND THE END 
OF CHAPTER I 


Matitzburg : March 15. 
THE pale provincial aspect of mild Maritzburg is once more 
utterly effaced, blotted over by the rich strange colours, the heart- 
tearing interests, the bewildering variousness that mark a further 
move in the restlessness of war. 

In the early days, all through the month of October, Maritz- 
burg had witnessed a fine show of making ready and soul-stirring 
enthusiasms of farewell to the troops, Colonial and Imperial, 
bound on that stern mission of long and desperate fighting. 

Then came a blank and anxious time, the five months of 
miserable waiting, when our confidence grew thin and we almost 
began to mourn over the fate of that tried and gallant band in Lady- 
smith. When the joint action of Roberts’ and Buller’s forces had 
saved the situation, it was in Maritzburg like a rush of glad summer 
weather full upon the deadness of a forlorn winter. So vehement 
was the revulsion of feeling that individual sorrow seemed merged 
for the moment in the great tumult of public rejoicing. Yes, the 
week after Ladysmith was a week of joy and grief, of very poignant 
emotions beneath all the waving of flags and the beat of drums. 
Women hastened to procure passes and, taking the train to 
Colenso, trudged across the recent battlefields to seek out their 
sick husbands, lying faint and exhausted in Intombi Hospital. 
Others of the besieged, recovered from the more alarming period 
of sickness, but still shrunk of chest and wan, found themselves 
drafted to the kindly refuge of Mrs. Gunning’s “Convalescent 
Home for Officers.” 

Large detachments of regiments and many of the irregulars, 
scouts, and volunteers, came down from the front, a few to enjoy 
the week of holiday after the hard road-cutting into Ladysmith, 
and the rest, some 12,000 or so, Warren’s Division, to prepare for 
the sea journey to the west. There was a great mingling and 
intermingling in the streets of Maritzburg; eager questioners 
hearing much strange news and old familiar faces seen again. 

Colonel W. Sampson limped pluckily along, recovered from his 
grave injury, to lead the “1I.L.H.” once more, and with him went 
the white-headed father, the I.L.H.’s devoted organiser, Mr. H. A, 
Rogers, whose only son, adding another leaf to the laurels of that 
same corps, had fallen fighting in the defence of Ladysmith on 
January 6. Walking with General Wynne, late head of General 
Buller’s staff, was Colonel Ling, talking earnestly, both conva- 
lescent from wounds, the latter shot at Colenso through arm and 
liver. Major Adye passed by, pale and weary-looking, just freed 
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from his five months’ captivity in close mosquito infested Pretoria. 
Disbanded stretcher-bearers were loitering in groups; nursing 
sisters hurried along bound for some tent hospital up country or 
for the fever-stricken quarters of Ladysmith. Dr. Watson, the 
wise man of Australia, on his way to Fort Napier, tarried for a 
word with the P.M.O., Colonel Johnston, and the Governor drove 
by in his carriage back from a visit to Ladysmith, cheerful and 
relieved, with the enemy no longer at his gates. 

But it was the arrival of Sir George White that brought the 
multitudes together in eager, thronging masses. All hearts were 
stirred to see that venerable and stately figure, bowed with fever 
and the deadly strain of those five months, while he withheld his 
garrison from the clutches of a dangerous enemy. One of Eng- 
land’s bravest soldiers and truest servants, and yet so gentle of 
heart, so courteous and sympathetically considerate, that he was 
beloved by every soldier and by every child in that beleaguered 
community. For the accidents that might befall in the course of 
a campaign he would blame himself alone. 

That day when Ladysmith was restored to liberty and safety, 
and the people stood about him in the market-place rejoicing, and 
the Queen’s gracious message of gratitude for her General’s services 
came in, with emotion in his voice, Sir George White turned aside 
and said: “ England is very kind to me who has lost her two 
regiments.” 

The departure of General White a few days later for East 
London closes the first chapter of the campaign. Kimberley, 
Ladysmith, and Mafeking relieved, we can dare to hope that every 
new incident of our Generals’ work may bring their soldiers a step 
nearer to Pretoria. A. G. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


A TOMMY’S VIEWS 
Colonel Brockford’s Brigade, R.D.A., Modder River: 


March 2. 

Sir,—I now take the pleasure of writing you a few lines just to 
show you I am still alive. You will have seen by the papers that 
Kimberley has been relieved, and about us at Jacobsdal; we 
caught them at their dinner, and some of them were baking bread ; 
the Boers ran like a lot of sheep; we fairly caught them by sur- 
prise, and everyone we met in Kimberley shook hands with us. 
And then there is Cronje ; he was fairly surrounded and had no 
way of escape. We sent Cronje and wife and two sons down to 
Cape Town yesterday and about 2,000 prisoners, and there area 
lot more of them at Modder River, and Ladysmith is relieved ; so 
the war won't last much longer. About the end of this month, I 
think, will finish it; the rumour here amongst the troops is that 
we shall be on our way home by the end of April at the latest, and 
we Reserve men are the first to come home, and it won’t come too 
soon, for everyone is wishing we were done, and we have had a 
rough time of it out here ; in fact, we forget what like it feels to 
be ina bed. But we are quite content to think that we will be 
home soon. I will now draw to a close, hoping the horse is well, 
and you too, sir.—I remain, yours truly, T. B. (a Driver). 


P.S.—The tobacco you sent me has got lost, for no one can tell 
me anything about it; it has gone astray somehow or other; in 
fact there are hundreds lost, and no one can account for them. 
Please excuse the scribble, as I had to write this under the gun 
carriage out of the sun and resting on my water bottle; it is the 
only place that I can write in at present, as we are too late of a 
night getting in, so it is dark, so this is my best place for doing 
my writing. 


FROM AN OFFICER AT SIMONSTOWN 


Simonstown : March 13. 


DEAR ——-,—Many thanks for your welcome letter ; it was not 
the first, but very near it. Iam anxiously waiting to go up to the 
front, but at present we are at Simonstown guarding prisoners— 
500 of them to each company. I saw my first shot fired at one of 
them trying to escape, having first knocked downa sentry. My 
feelings wouldn’t allow me to fire on an unarmed man, so I let the 
other sentry fetch him down. We had a splendid voyage ; but 
unfortunately one man died on the way. I went ashore at St. 
Vincent, which is a wretched hole, and ought to be burnt, only a 
few niggers and one or two telegraph clerks in the place... . 
Duty is very heavy at present, one night in bed and one out, and 
frequently called up during our turn in. I must close now, as I 
want a sleep; been up all last night—on duty, of course, no 
frivolities now, Aw revoir. I trust we shall soon meet again ; but 
you never know, upon my soul you don’t.—Yours ever, W——. 
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IN CAMP 


Sterkstroom : February 22. 


I FORGET what twelve days ago I was going to add at this point, 
for rude war broke in upon my “literary efforts”—pardon the 
commonplace—and called me hurriedly in several directions. 
Since I commenced this scribble of impressions and reflections I 
have been in two battles. Small, it is true, when one looks at the 
numbers engaged, the losses involved, the results achieved. But 
battles where the shrapnel screamed for miles, and burst in clouds 
of blue smoke and brown dust against rocky hills and kranzes held 
by men whose blood coloured the shattered stones ; where bullets 
came in little clouds like rain-drops blown in windy gusts from wet 
trees, kicking up a score or so of dusty holes in the burnt ground ; 
where men were dying suddenly with tiny punctures in their fore- 
heads, or lingeringly with great pieces of flesh and bone torn 
violently from chest and shoulder and thigh, past all patching or 
any help. I have sat eating a needed meal of bully-beef, dry 
bread, and whisky mingled with water opaque with dust and filth 
and straw, at the door of a farmhouse, with our chimney carried 
away by a shell, and a Red Cross flag fluttering uncertainly from 
the other—a farmhouse transformed into a hospital! Inside, in 
rooms from which everything superfluous had been stripped and 
thrown in a heap beneath the windows—pictures, drapery, and 
furniture, ornaments—on mattresses laid upon the floor and 
redolent of antiseptics, poor stalwart fellows, with heads, or 
arms, or knees, or wrists, or ankles swathed in tell-tale ban- 
dages, groaning a little, sleeping a little, cursing a little; all, 
gentle and simple, with that strange, tired look in their eyes 
that speaks the thought that nothing they have hoped for, 
nothing they have gained or undergone, is worth the present hour 
of pain and misery and dejection. And in the kitchen beyond, a 
floor strewn with oaten-straw, a deal table covered with waterproof 
sheets, a naked figure, his senses happily drowned in ether, a 
group of surgeoms in breeches, gaiters, and flannel shirts, their 
sleeves rolled to the elbows, saving a life by taking off a mangled 
limb. As I have stood talking to an officer who was waiting to 
know whether his wounded sergeant will survive the operation, an 
orderly has passed bearing in a basin full of blood the leg that 
half an hour since gripped the saddle-flap as he rode gallantly 
into action. Down in the hollow a fatigue-party was digging a 
trench; but the line of waterproof sheets stretched over vague 
suggestive shapes hard by, guarded by a couple of sentries wih 
fixed bayonets and hovered round by a khaki-clad chaplain, said 
plainly that the trench was a grave. . 

I am back at Hoyes Camp at Sterkstroom now, and, curiously, 
the dust-storm is blowing as it was when I commenced to write 
you twelve days since, and the thunderstorm that usually follows 
itis already raging across the hills. It is probably more dangerous 
here than on the stricken field. Typhoid, enteric, dysentery are 
raging here; men have been killed by lightning within a few 
yards of my own tent ; for six days I have slept in my clothes and 
boots out of a bed and in the rain; part of our night on the open 
veldt in a damp Scotch mist, unable to find the camp, and certain 
that Boers were moving in all directions on the look-out for officers 
and correspondents for the Pretoria Zoo. Yours, 
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FINANCE 
THE WESTRALIAN REVIVAL 


Ir may not be the moment to encourage purchasers of 
Westralian mining shares, but the situation is sufficiently 
interesting to demand more attention than can be given to 
it in the space of a brief note. In the first place, the 
suspicions of market manipulations, which have been the 
bugbear of the Westralian section of the Stock Exchange 
from the commencement, are not altogether dissipated. 
The chief difficulty is the sulphide problem. As our 
readers know, the oxidised ore bodies are gradually coming 
to an end, are indeed exhausted so far as several of the 
properties are concerned. The difficulty, therefore, is to 
treat the vast sulphide bodies upon which the future 
of Westralia depends. Local considerations weigh in 
this problem, so that stories of failure are not im- 
probable. Otherwise we might smile at the pessimism 
of market operators. It is easy to point out that 
the Rand has been through just such a period of 
difficulty, and has emerged from it successfully. On the 
Broken Hill fields the same problem caused doubts and 
despair. From a mere casual consideration, therefore, we 
might hope that the future of Westralia will not be jeopar- 
dised through the fact that a temporary hitch has possibly 
taken place. But we can go further. The sulphide ores 
are already being treated successfully on the fields, and by 
more than one process. Little improvements may be 
necessary, but even in present circumstances profitable 
treatment is assured. 

Were it not for the various conflicting interests, there- 
fore, we might be content to view the future without alarm. 
Unfortunately, the public are not in the mood to take up 
this attitude. By bitter experience they have discovered 
that the Westralian Market has suffered more than its 
share of rascality. Where rascality has not been indulged 
in, there have been other evil influences. We have seen 
the market worked for the benefit of wire-pullers and 
financial rings. Mines have been treated as though their 
working was entirely for the benefit of those people and 
not for the shareholders. Management scandals have 
been plentiful. To obtain the utmost out of the mines 
and so push shares to a prohibitive level at which in- 
siders were unloading has been part of the scheme. The 
public know none of these things until afterwards. But 
when the insiders have sold their holdings the inevitable 
exposure comes. We find that mines have not been 
developed as thoroughly or worked as scientifically as 
they might have been with a view to obtaining steady 


returns. Raids on the market are encouraged, shares 
fall heavily, and the public lose their money. It is 
scandalous, and unfortunately Westralia is not the 


only gold-bearing region which has suffered from similar 
tactics. The early history of the Rand was quite as 
bad. That is no excuse, however, and the pity is that full 
exposure is not possible, or even, were full exposure made, 
that our criminal law is not strong enough to interfere 
as it should. 

When we have said so much, however, we have to turn 
to the prospects for the future. And as regards the imme- 
diate outlook there is certainly much that is doubtful. 
Will the Westralian rally continue? On merits it should, 
but there is no public support worth speaking of. More- 
over, it is possible that the insiders have not all the shares 
they wish to secure, and in that case more adverse rumours 
are quite likely. Further, there seems to be no love lost 
between individual groups, and attacks on the shares of 
one another have certainly been a feature of the past few 
months. The only attitude possible, therefore, is one of 
patience. It would seem a pity if investors do not take 
advantage of a level at which leading shares are cheap to 
procure holdings of Westralians. At the same time, 
thanks to the disreputable tactics of the past, it is impos- 
sible to say that more alarmist rumours and more “ bear” 
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raiding will not depress prices further. In that event, the 
wisest course would be to buy more. For those who 
know the fields best are the most confident in their 
belief that matters are not really so bad as they appear. 
It may take some time to get the mines into proper 
working order, but all developments would seem to be 
favourable. There is no doubt that drastic alterations in 
the controlling influences at home seem to be necessary. 
Unfortunately such alterations are scarcely practicable. 
The alternative would appear to be not to play the game 
of the “ rings” by selling, but to buy the best shares and 
stick to them, in confidence that sooner or later they will 
be working up prices in order to unload. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


After the Holidays 


To predict the course of the Stock markets after the holidays is 
very much mere guesswork. All that can be said is that the 
monetary conditions will be much more favourable, and if, as 
everybody hopes, the war has taken a favourable turn, it is possible 
that there will be a fair accession of public business and a generally 
improved tone. More it is not possible to say. Looking at in- 
dividual markets, the only section which really promises to be 
active is that for American Rails. 


Mining Notes 


Kaffirs have backbone, and that is all that can be said of them. 
Prices will not, in all probability, decline much further, unless 
there is disastrous news, for on any set-back the big houses quietly 
absorb shares, and they are showing no unwillingness to buy when 
they are approached privately. But the public, as a whole, will 
not show much inclination to come in until they consider that the 
end of the war is in sight, and by that time prices may have been 
advanced very considerably. Sooner or later, too, the Continental 
interest in South African mines will be renewed. We can, there- 
fore, only repeat our advice that investors should take the present 
opportunity to buy shares and put them away. It may not be 
realised that prices are considerably below the best points touched 
even during the present year. By way of illustration we give 
prices of a few representative shares, comparing the highest 
touched during 1900 with the quotations at present ruling :— 


Highest Present Highest Present 


1900_~=Ss Price 1900 Price 
East Rand... ooo =7} ... 6;5; Rand Mines eee 39 ove 36 
Geldenhuis Estate ... 63... 5:4  Randfontein 5 2} 


35 
S. A. Gold Trust... 6) .. 5)% 
Chartered... or SO Fc) 


Goldfields Ordinary .... 7} ... 63 
Johann. Consol. Trust 1]... 1} 


In the Westralian section, as we have said, the outlook con- 
tinues hopeful. Close observers of the market will not need to be 
told what a heavy drop has taken place in the prices of the leading 
shares, but it may be interesting from the point of view of the 
ordinary investor to show how heavy has been the decline. Even 
compared with the best points touched this year there is a con- 
siderable set-back. In the following table we give a few of the 
leading shares, and illustrate our point by comparing present prices 
with the highest and lowest of this year and last :— 


1899 1900 Present 
——_—_ Price 
H L. H. L. 

Associated ... ove oo 295 si}... Tig oo = Sig 
Golden Horseshoe ee ee a: re: eo) eee 
Great Boulder _... a), oe fy eer Th coo Th we Ith 
Hannan’'s Brownhill ooo £48 ae =698 TER cco «685 tee ~=688OR 
Ivanhoe... — oe §=184 ee Co) er 
Kalgurli_... 20s a | sora | ire QF. Gh we 8 
Lake View ... oe | a: er |) er Mor 7 | 


Railway Items 


The American Railway “boom,” which has slowed down 
during the week, may be renewed again after the holidays. The 
feature that is disliked by close observers is the obvious manipula- 
tion and manufacturing of “schemes” which have been going on, 
and which directly conduce to the advance. Then, too, there is 
the Presidential election ahead. Although, therefore, earnings 
keep good and trade continues satisfactory, there is the fear of a 
rather sharp reaction. The support rendered by Europe is, no 
doubt, considerable, but not altogether uninspired by the Wall 
Street operators. The only way to deal with the American market 
at the moment is to be satisfied with very short profits. 

As regards Home Rails, the position is none too satisfactory. 
Increasing expenditure is telling its tale, and there does not seem 
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to be much chance of any advance in values, except, perhaps, for 
the speculative features. But so great is the tenacity of holders 
that any set-back in prices is almost equally improbable. 

It seems not improbable that Canadian Pacifics may be advanced 
further, in accordance with our view of the prospect given a month 
or two ago. The excellence of the returns, and the reasonable 
certainty that a 5 per cent. dividend will be maintained—the actual 
net earning capacity is very much larger—seem to warrant the 
price being put on a 4$ per cent. basis by degrees. The directors 
will assuredly be conservative in the matter of dividends, but the 
intrinsic position is much improved. As regards the Grand Trunk, 
although the chairman spoke seriously of the increase in expendi- 
ture at the recent meeting, his words were probably merely salutary. 
The prospects seem good enough, and it would not be surprising 
to find that this year will see the Second Preference on a full divi- 
dend basis, and something considerable shown, if not distributed, 
on the Third. 

As regards Argentine Rails there is not much of interest or 
note. The market is getting over its little scare as to the floods, 
which have affected traffics somewhat; but it is probable that 
before long the very satisfactory position may lead to renewed 
buying. At the present price Buenos Ayres Great Southerns are 
certainly cheap. 

Mexican Rails are another market that is likely to improve. 
We think it will be found that, now that the stone traffic has 
practically ceased, traffics generally will prove more profitable, and 
that even moderate weekly results mean more than might appear. 
The great drawback to this market is its narrowness. Very few 
people deal in it, so that a little buying or selling has an undue 
influence. But those who can pay for stock and can afford to wait 
might do worse than secure Firsts. 


Rolling Stock Shares 


Continuing our plan of showing week by week certain industrial 
shares which offer reasonable inducements to the public, we turn 
to those of the great rolling stock companies. These companies, 
it must be stated, not only sell their railway carriages and wagons 
but attain large profits by letting them. In the following table we 
have selected the most steady dividend-payers, having an eye to 
the “lean years,” and at the same time have kept in view the 
desirability of a high yield per cent. at present prices :— 


Dividends 
——— Present Yield 
1897. 1898 1899 Price Zad 
Bristol and South Wales Wagon 10 10 1 «a $f 5 fe) 
Gloucester Carriage and Wagon 7} 7 Th we ©6298 5 6 6 
North Central Wagon ... «2 9 9 ~=‘I0} 93 5 6 6 
Scottish Wagon Company oe «=CsCS 5 5 12¢g 4 26 
Yorkshire Railway Wagon... 64 69% 7} 34 412 6 


The history of the above companies over a long term of years 
and the reputation which they enjoy seem to warrant notice on the 
part of the public. 


Notes and News 


The mania for big ‘‘ combines,” or ‘trusts,”’ as they call them in the 
United States, is spreading. After Easter we shall have a shipping com- 
bination, comprising the Leyland and other lines, with a capital of nearly 
€5,000,000. About Whitsuntide will come the Lace Curtain Manu- 
facturers and the Lancashire Bleachers, and soon after that date an 
enormous combination company, the Worsted Spinners of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. These five combines will probably account for 
415,000,000 of capital. 

The Report of the Directors of the Economic Life Assurance Society 
for the year 1899 states that 667 new policies have been issued, producing 
an annual premium income of £12,659, and single premiums of £1,470, 
and assuring the sum of £472,546, the total existing assurances in force 
now amounting to £9,971,688. Claims by death accrued in respect ot 
294 policies, assuring £239,401, and bonus additions of £80,210, and 
were both in number and amount considerably less than the mortality 
expectation. The revenue for the year was £389,532, and the funds in 
hand at the close of the year had increased by £93,225 to £4,090,159. 
The normal expenditure for commission and management worked out at 
the ratio of 13°32 per cent. of the premiums received. 
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A LETTER FROM PARIS 


Paris: Apsil 11 


THERE is much more than meets the eye in the astounding out- 
burst of the French Press over the death of Colonel de Villebois- 
Mareuil. I said in my last letter that anything is good enough to 
beat the Government with ; and here again, amazing as it must 
seem to Englishmen, is a case in point. It is almost unnecessary 
to say that this gallant soldier was a member of an historic family, 
ennobled under Philippe Auguste (cic. 1180), and that he held a 
distinguished position in society and in politics. He fought 
bravely in the War, was wounded, decorated on the field, and 
afterwards held command of regiments. Now comes the serious 
point. Desirous of obtaining a command in th- Madagascar ex- 
pedition, he unsuccessfully applied for the command of the 2ooth 
line regiment. He then applied for and obtained a command in 
the Foreign Legion, believing himself thus safe of employment. 
The Government took his men, but left him in Algeria. Then he 
resigned, and applied himself usefully in outside army work. 

This is the true story, and the tale now disseminated that his 
resignation was due to family bereavement, is as untrue as it is 
improbable. A born soldier of forty-seven can get over that! 
But why this neglect? Colonel de Villebois-Mareuil was an 
ardent Nationalist—an intense anti-Dreyfusard—and his dream, 
his ideal, was the Restoration ; his devouring passion was the love 
of France and of French glory. To restore the prestige of his 
country—to bring her back once more to the first rank—that his 
fixed idea ; and when he saw that The Revenge was no longer the 
political feature of the future, his soul burned within him to force 
upon the attention of the world, by some individual effort, the 
sacrifice that a man can give. And so it came about that when 
the Transvaal war offered, he seized his chance—relying upon the 
possibility of his death to awaken his country from the torpor 
which, in his view, was dragging her down to insignificance. He 
knew his countrymen, and who shall say he has not succeeded ? 
All France rings to-day with his name. A monument to be 
erected, a subscription for a great funeral service, a street in Paris 
to be re-named. 

It is magnificent and heroic in the intensity of the splendid 
sacrifice, but it is Politics—politics directed against the most staid 
Government France has known for many years—politics that may 
mean ruin for her best interests—politics that may mean war with 
Great Britain—and above all let it be noted—has not Lord Rose- 
bery foreshadowed it ?—politics that may become practical. 

Strange things have happened in the matter of the statue of 
the “ Parisienne.” The day after I wrote last, it was announced 
that she was condemned and was tocome down. Everyone pitied 
the poor young sculptor, but all Paris approved—stay, however, 
it was the Ministry who had condemned it, and at once arose 
voices (especially those of persons who had not seen it) to pro- 
nounce it a masterpiece! And so on the day following (on the 
7th of this month as ever was), after official interviews, notwith- 
standing the scaffolding erected for its removal, it was decided, on 
account (so ’twas said) of the expense involved, to leave it for the 
“bon public” to judge. The “bon public” as judged, that not 
only the statue, but the whole monumental gate, is a mistake, and 
such will be the opinion of everyone. It is probably the one piece 
of bad taste to be seen in the whole surroundings of the Exposition. 

Let the upholders of women’s rights take courage. Notwith- 
standing the iniquitous application of the labour laws which has 
resulted in the dismissal of the women compositors of the Fronde, 
because their work lasted from 7 P.M. to 2 A.M.—all the rest of the 
twenty-four hours being their own, mark you—four ladies have 
received votes, varying downwards from Madame Daniel Lesueur 
at 96, to Madame Camille Pert at 15, for the Committee of the 
Société des Gens de Lettres. The lowest of the nine men polled 
133, and this, considering the position of a few years ago, may be 
described as a veritable feminist triumph. Let Mrs. Fawcett and 
Miss Helen Blackburn take note ! 
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A MEETING 


. . . Dear, I look from my hiding place. 
Are you still so fair? Have you still the eyes?... 
. » » I knew you once, but in Paradise, 

If we meet I will pass, nor turn my face. 


THE road was “up” in Knightsbridge, although the season was 
still at its height and the obstruction highly inconvenient. 

The workers in wood-pavement had pitched one of their tiny 
camps within a fragile enclosure, where fires flickered and tar- 
kettles sputtered in the dazzling sunshine, while grimy men in 
shirt-sleeves and cordureys lounged, smoking or eating their 
dinners, with a curious indifference to the thunder of hoofs and 
throng of traffic around them. 

One had improvised an arm-chair with a skilfully tilted wheel- 
barrow ; another sheltered his head from the fervent sunshine 
under a miniature tent made of sacking; a third lay fast asleep 
pillowed on a heap of wood-blocks. 

They might have been a group of philosophers from another 
planet, so entirely oblivious did they appear of the sea of humanity 
whose waves lapped their little island. 

Presently there was a block in the stream of carriages. A 
luxurious landau with a pair of magnificent bay horses, who tossed 
their heads impatiently at the delay, jingling their bits and 
fluttering the ribbons on their bridles, drew up alongside the 
workmen’s little enclosure. 

Sitting very upright in the carriage was a woman exquisitely 
dressed in white, a parasol like some broad-petalled flower shadow- 
ing her face. She looked straight to her front with a rather bored 
expression which seemed to harmonise with her handsome, clearly- 
cut features. 

Suddenly one of the workmen who had been lying on the 
ground smoking dropped his pipe and stood up. Folding his arms 
tightly, he looked fixedly into the proud, impassive face of the 
woman in the carriage. 

There may have been something mesmeric in the steady gaze 
of those grey eyes—wherein smouldered a fire not in keeping with 
the thin, weather. beaten face and soiled flannel shirt—for over the 
cold features of the lady passed a faint tremor, and she glanced 
round as if to see whence the disturbing influence had come. 

Her eyes met those of the young workman and remained half 
fascinated, half puzzled for a second or two. Then, with a start of 
recognition, her lips parted, and involuntarily she stretched out a 
white-gloved hand. .. . 

At that instant the carriage in front began to move. With an 
eager prance the bay horses sprang forward, and a huge omnibus 
which followed thrust itself between the man and woman who had 
so nearly met. 

As the traffic swept on towards Piccadilly the young man 
stood staring after it for a minute ; then, with a sigh, knocked the 
ashes from his pipe, and, stuffing it into his pocket, turned again to 
his tools and the can of pitch simmering in the sunshine. 


IN PASSING 


THE Tsarina is an accomplished musician. A friend recently 
expressed the hope that the cares of State and a State family had 
not led her to neglect her music. “Oh, no,” she replied, “ my 
husband is very fond of music, and I play a good deal to him. 
He fancies he can play, too,” she added, with a smile. 


Princess Ena of Battenberg is a charming girl, and has perhaps 
enjoyed the Royal visit to Dublin more than any other member of 
the Queen’s evfourage. Her trip round the city on a tramcar was 
a distinct event for her and for the citizens, and a pretty sight she 
made with her hair rippling in golden waves over her shoulders 
and her pretty Teutonic face lit up with smiles. Her bunch of 
shamrock was of portentous size, and she insisted on being taken 
over St. Patrick’s Hall and the National Gallery. She is very 
talkative, far more so than her rather reserved mother, and she is 
a great favourite with the Queen. 


The Queen’s smile has reached the hearts of most people in 
Ireland, but not, seemingly, the Irish landlord in the South. A 
correspondent especially well able to form an adequate opinion 
says his attitude appears to be one of profound indifference to 
the Queen’s visit. These Southern landlords have long resented 
the absence of Royalty from Ireland, and are now disposed to 
regard the present enthusiasm for all things Hibernian as a 
fashionable craze. They and their families seem to have little 
personal affection for the Sovere’gn, and are content to accept all 
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demonstrations towards themselves with a complacent apathy very 
surprising to the man among them taking notes. They have 
for years loudly complained of neglect ; now that the neglect is 
over they sulkily talk of patronage. 


The gift of White Lodge, Richmond, to the Dowager Empress 
of Germany has caused considerable surprise. Everyone in or 
near the Court knew that the Duchess of York was most anxious 
to obtain the grant of the house in which her parents, the Duke 
and Duchess of Teck, had lived and died. The gift was absolutely 
in the hands of the Queen, to whom the house personally belongs, 
and she bought all the furniture and contents on the death of the 
Duchess of Gloucester, The Empress of Germany will have to spend 
a good deal on the interior, as everything has been much neglected 
since the death of the Duchess of Teck, who, indeed, though a 
good housewife, never took especial care of the furniture, of which 
she had only a life tenure. Indeed, this was at any time ter- 
minable on notice from the Sovereign. 


Lord Rosslyn has, for a young man, played many parts. The 
steady support of the Duchess of Sutherland and Lady Warwick 
have kept him in good society, but his range of acquaintances 
would form one of life’s little ironies. But everyone who has ever 
met him knows him to be a gourmet, a man whom the che/ of any 
restaurant especially delighted to honour with an exquisite meal. 
Therefore his dissertation in the Daily J/ai/ on an excellent 
luncheon on horseflesh will go down among the records of the war 
as something to be remembered. Our soldiers—officers and men 
alike—have borne privations and short commons with a taciturnity 
beyond all praise. 


R. L. S. 


He hears nae mair the Sabbath bells 
Borne on the breeze amang Lowden’s dells, 
Nor waukens when the bugle tells 

The dawn o’ day. 


Fate was the flute the Gauger play’d, 

Cheerin’ him on wi’ its hopes ahead ; 

Now “ O’er the hills” the master’s laid, 
“ An’ far away.” 


Tho’ frail the bark, O ! he was brave, 
Nor heedit the stormy winds that drave ; 
But lanely now the sailor's grave 

Across the faem. 


The deer unhunted roam at will, 
The whaup cries sair on the dreary hill, 
The chase is o’er, the horn is still. 
The hunter’s hame. 
Irom “' Hamewith,” by Charles Murray 
(déerdeen: D. Wyllie & Son). 


More than 1,200 additional Army commissions are to be given 
to fill vacancies caused by the war; but no sign has been made 
by the Admiralty, who have given the C.B. to two captains, and 
have promoted one lieutenant tocommander. The War Office 
had only Hobson’s choice, but the opportunity presents itself for 
the Admiralty to act with grace and grateful recognition. At the 
present moment there are only two officers in the Navy who have 
risen from the lower deck to doma-fii’e commissions, and for thirteen 
years these two officers have been in command of armed tugs, one 
at Portsmouth and the other at Devonport. One of them has now 
been transferred to the Coastguard, and there is some difficulty in 
finding a lieutenant to take his place, as the command of the 
Traveller is not an appointment calculated to feed any officer’s 
ambition. In recognition of the brilliant services of the nava} 
brigade, therefore, it may be hoped that the Admiralty will give 
one commission to a ranker, if only to help themselves out of the 
difficulty of finding an officer to command the 7ravedler. 


A correspondent writes : “ Two dukes, half a dozen earls, and 
several baronets have gone out to the war, some attached to units, 
others as supernumeraries for disposal. Nodoubt they have all been 
actuated by a strict sense of duty, but when somebody quoted to 
Dickens the famous signal made by Nelson, the novelist remarked 
that England must be the most sanguine and the most disap- 
pointed country in the world. We cannot forget the lamentable 
end of the Prince Imperial, and we still deplore the folly of the 
War Office in allowing Prince Henry of Battenberg to go to 
Ashanti. And yet we continue to allow men like the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Marlborough to go to the front, not as leaders of the 
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clans or companies they have raised, but as unattached amateurs 
in the arts of war, and actuated by a strict sense of duty. It would 
be rank heresy to doubt the courage of a Howard or a Churchill, 
but the heads of those houses in the present generation have not 
yet won their spurs, and therefore to send them to the front is 
running the risk of a needless sacrifice. John Bright, in one of his 
cynical moods, declared that valour could be purchased wholesale 
at the rate of eighteen pence a day. A duke is worth more than 
that, abating his valour, for he has social obligations which he has 
no right to execute vicariously. The Duke of Norfolk may not 
have been a brilliant success as Postmaster-General, but even 
in that capacity he was serving a more useful purpose than as 
an unattached captain in the Imperial Yeomanry. It is idle to 
pretend that the vast interests of a duke can be adequately pro- 
tected by deputy; for even a duke has personal responsibility 
to his own property and dependents, and he is not entitled to risk 
his life under the glamour of a mistaken idea of duty.” 


Master Hamilton B. Chipman, of Lower Fort Garry, Manitoba, 
sends us the following “ Ode to the Mosquito” :— 


Oh, diminutive insect with irritant bite, 

A sorrowful victim these lines I indite ; 

Though I slay you in hundreds, in thousands you flock, 
And my futile endeavours you scornfully mock. 


Your greeting so warm I would rather avoid ; 

By your fulsome embraces I’m more than annoyed ; 
I endeavour to shun you, and wish you to know 

I will zo¢ have you dog me wherever | go. 


I may wander afar, still, in legions you're found ; 

You float on the zephyrs, you rise from the ground. 
Ubiquitous torment ! though small be your size, 

You have banished both slumber and rest from my eyes. 


But I’ll soon be revenged, and how sweet does it sound ; 
How I gloat, for the winter is soon coming round ! 

And Ill carve on your tombstone, regardless of cost, 
An epitaph writ with the single word “ Frost.” 


War and yachting seem unlikely companions. Yet one of the 
bright features of the coming yachting season is the number of 
yachts being built for owners “at the front.” Mr. Andrew Coats, 
Captain, Imperial Yeomanry, just before sailing, ordered his 
racing yacht, only just commenced, to be proceeded with, and for 
the Hon. Rupert Guinness a cruiser is being rapidly pushed for- 
ward to completion. ‘These are but instances. In general the war 
will probably be found to have played more serious havoc with 
yachting than [with any other of the many branches of sport to a 
love of which Britons are born. This is to be deplored, for no sport 
fosters better qualities, and in none is the money devoted to its 
pursuit more widely distributed. After the collapse of the Medi- 
terranean season, so far as British yachts were concerned, there 
were many ‘pessimists to be found on all hands with the most 
miserable forebodings for the coming summer. But the season is 
not absolutely ruined, and there are indications that quite an 
average number of cruisers will be in commission, though the 
racing must suffer heavily. 


The Bar Point-to-Point Steeplechase Meeting—to many 
barristers the most important conference of the legal year—has 
duly carried out its exiguous programme of four events with its 
usual success. The Pegasus Club, under whose auspices the 
meeting takes place, was founded by the late Sir Frank Lockwood, 
among others. A reminiscence of the artist lawyer was presented 
to visitors in the shape of a small disc with the device of the club 
(designed by Lockwood) engraved on it, consisting of a winged 
horse with a barrister, in wig and flowing robes, upon his back. 
Only one Judge—Mr. Justice Bucknell—owned a winner, it being 
ridden by Mr. Phillpotts, of the Chancery Bar. Mr. J. G. 
Butcher, Q.C., andjMr. Henry Terrell, Q.C., were just placed in 
the Heavy Weight and Light Weight races respectively—they 
being the only two" Queen’s Counsel who rode. 


The law does not deal kindly with those who make their living 
by flirting with the future. In the old days the offenders were 
witches ; latterly they have been palmists ; but in the most recent 
case the lady concerned professes to see straight ahead of the 
times without even the assistance of a chance medley of lines. 
She does not even go through the ceremony of sitting upon a 
tripod, as the lady of the Grecian oracle did. The charge was not 
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that of obtaining money by false pretences, a prosecution under 
the Vagrancy Act being simpler and just as effectual. Madame 
Zuleikah—the vagrant—was arrayed at the Court, we are told, “in 
a gorgeous Oriental costume of red silk and velvet, smothered 
with gold trimmings and jewellery.” This seems to have been 
regarded merely as evidence of ability to pay a substantial fine, 
and Madame Zuleikah was accordingly fined £25 and costs. 
People who consult a prophet upon future events might recollect 
that such a prophet, if he did know the future, could make a for- 
tune in innumerable ways with scarcely any trouble at all. 


Mr. Staat Forbes has just finished his half-yearly harangues 
and will now fold his tent like the Arabs, quietly slip away, re- 
appearing as fresh as ever at the next half-yearly gatherings of 
his railway companies. In his own world Mr. Forbes is a great 
man. Not that he is eloquent ; but his ease, his mannerisms, and, 
above all, his delightful humour—all the more appreciated because 
of its rarity at City meetings—combine to make him the most 
interesting of all company chairmen. At first sight, one would 
take Mr. Forbes to be a well-to-do actor. Clean shaven, with 
iron-grey hair of unusual length, and light and airy tread, he is no 
ordinary personality ; and with what audacious freedom he “ plays” 
with his audience! In excellent English, with delightful col- 
loquialisms, and a most unconventional style, he holds his money- 
bewitched hearers for, say, fifty minutes, with no other topics 
than the analysis of railway receipts and expenditure, or the 
merits, or, as some would say, the demerits, of the National 
Telephone system. 


Here is a little story of Mr. Forbes, probably new to print, 
certainly true. He was about to address the Chatham share- 
holders in the old pre-amalgamation days, and the Report was for 
that particular six months shockingly unsatisfactory. Everyone 
expected the veteran railway expert and his colleagues to receive 
caustic criticism from the other side of the table. ‘ Gentlemen,” 
he began in effect, “many of you must have seen that great 
tragedian, Henry Irving, in his magnificent 7é/e of Macbeth. If 
so, you will remember how, after the murder of the revered and 
white-haired Duncan, Macbeth, despite the entreaty of his wife, 
refused to return to the chamber where lay the murdered king, 
and exclaimed, ‘’Tis a bloody and a bitter business.’” Taking up 
the Report and Accounts by the tip of his fingers, and handling it 
as if it were something ghastly, gory, and uncanny, Mr. Forbes 
added in sepulchral tones, “When I first received this document 
from the secretary, at my private residence, and had scanned its 
miserable contents, I involuntarily cried out, ‘’Tis a bloody and a 
bitter business.” Laughter killed criticism, and al! was good 
humour for the rest of the meeting. 


The Warden of Merton, who has just published his Memories 
of Oxford, and has also publicly announced that he is not going 
to vacate what he has held for nineteen years, is not, we regret to 
hear, in the best of health. Brother of Lord Midleton and uncle 
of the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, he himself is sixty- 
nine years of age. Tall, very thin, with a scholarly stoop and a 
brown beard with no trace of white in it, his figure is familiar to 
every one at Oxford. He is addicted to early hours, is fond of 
driving, and has made himself one of the principal! authorities on 
the roads of England. His week-end parties bring many 
politicians from London, but woe betide the smoker, for the 
Warden loves him not. Asa journalist he was one of the old 
Saturday Reviewers and has written sixteen hundred “leaders” 
for the 77mes. He became a Liberal: Unionist at the time of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, and has never, they say, grown 
entirely reconciled to his own change of side. 


CARLTON HOTEL. 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 





Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 


Telephone : ** 1600 Gerrard.” : 
C. RITZ, Geveral Manager. 
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RETROSPECT 


“JT have to-day the great misfortune tc be thirty.” 


Since God to folk of six or seven 

Gave strength with which no king may strive, 
Since half the sweetness under heaven 

He gave to people under five, 


We little knew what we were giving, 
Methinks, when we gave play for strife, 
And for this land where we are living 
The country where we played at Life. 


O’er wooden trees and toy-church steeple 
Shines faintly each man’s morning star, 

O mother-land whose laughing people 
The dearest of all people are. 


To Death some fragment of thy stories 
The beggar brings, and to thy song 

Behind the dying Emperor's glories 
The old tin soldier tramps along. 


We pass from thee, new countries take us, 
We change—for gold our groats and pence, 

Our broken toys for toys that break us 
For—what? God knows !—our innocence. 


HENRY DE VERE STACPOOLE. 


THE CRIMINAL CUCKOO 


Wy is it that immorality always interests and attracts ? 
A book with nothing but strictly virtuous characters in it 
is voted insufferably dull reading. And Nature has pro- 
vided against such a contingency nowhere more strikingly 
than in the case of the cuckoo family. A race that lives 
by betraying confidence, whose each successive genera- 
tion is born of deceit, it seems a living blot upon the fair 
fame of Nature. Like the Earls of Ruddigore, the 
cuckoos are under the hereditary doom to commit a crime 
each spring. But they display such ingenuity about their 
rascality that the performance is a most fascinating study. 

Many have been the answers put forward to the ques- 
tion why the cuckoo will not hatch its own eggs. One of 
the earliest, and perhaps most generally accepted, was 
that the large size and peculiar position of the gizzard 
mechanically prevented the bird from sitting comfortably 
upon a nest of eggs. But this was ruthlessly disproved 
by actual dissections by the great surgeon-naturalist John 
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Hunter more than a century ago. This left the mystery 
as great as ever, until the solution now most gene- 
rally put forward, and towards which Darwin and Wallace 
were inclined, that it was due to the irregular laying 
habits and early migration of the cuckoo, leaving it no 
time for the proper incubation and rearing of its own 
young, so that the parasitic habit gave an advantage to 
the young reared by foster-parents in the form of greater 
vigour, and to the faithless mother in that of an earlier 
migration. Studying the general habits of the bird, it 
was later on discovered that the males far outnumbered 
the females, being four and even five to one according to 
some observers, so that instead of being polygamous like 
the domestic fowl, for instance, the species is polyandrous, 
the family group consisting of one female attended by a 
number of males. The maintenance of the species would 
therefore involve the laying of a much larger number of 
eggs by the female than she could possibly incubate pro- 
perly herself, and hence the development of the habit of 
pressing unwilling, or at least unconscious, foster-mothers 
into the service. This and the disorderly and irregular 
mating-habits connected with this type of family group 
are suggested as the cause of the development of the 
parasitic habit. According to the former theory the cuckoo 
laid a smaller number of eggs than other birds, according 
to the latter a much larger, twenty or more according to 
Dr. Rey, and it is a striking illustration of the immense 
difficulties of actually observing the details of this process, 
that even this apparently simple question of fact cannot 
as yet be definitely settled. 

But in spite of the difficulties of adequate explanation, 
nay, for this very reason, this habit of the cuckoo remains 
one of absorbing interest. The more it is studied the 
more complex and ingenious it becomes. Not merely is 
the egg deposited in another nest, but it also corresponds 
in size to those of the species thus imposed upon, being 
scarcely more than one-fourth or one-third of the size 
which would normally be expected of a bird of the 
cuckoo’s bulk, little larger, in fact, than the egg of a 
lark. Further, the egg of the cuckoo varies in colour in 
a most extraordinary manner, and, by some method not 
yet definitely determined, comes in many cases to match 
those of the foster-parent, so that they are often extremely 
difficult to distinguish from one another. Some observers 
allege that this is brought about by the hen cuckoo laying 
her egg upon the ground, and then carrying it in her beak 
to deposit it in the nest whose rightful occupants it most 
resembles in colour. The cuckoo’s egg certainly does 
vary in colour from a dull, speckled brown, its ordinary 
tint, to blue, pale green, and even speckled cream or 
white, and the bird has been seen by numerous observers 
carrying eggs carefully in her beak. But as many 
cuckoo’s egg's are laid in nests whose rightful eggs they 
do not match at all, and some at least of the eggs 
which the feathered pirate has been seen carrying are 
those of other birds which she was removing to leave 
more room for her own, it is doubtful how much her 
deliberate choice or intelligence have to do with the 
matching of her eggs. At least the habit is an imperfectly 
developed one as yet, and there is something almost 
ludicrous in the thought of the bird flying from nest to 
nest, egg in bill, until she finds a clutch of eggs with 
which it harmonises in colour—for all the world like a 
lady-shopper matching silks in Regent Street. On the 
other hand, some authorities assert that the birds in whose 
nests the cuckoo lays eggs which do not match are 
colour-blind and comparatively indifferent to interference 
with their pests, while those species whose eggs are 
matched in colour are more sensitive, and that hence 
matching, or imitation, is only resorted to when it is 
absolutely necessary to success. And this contention 
would make the cuckoo an even greater marvel of either 
inherited instinct or intelligence. 

These matters are still in doubt, but another black 
episode in the career of the cuckoo which has given rise 
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to furious controversy has been conclusively settled within 
the past few months. This is the method by which the 
young cuckoo gets rid of the other nestlings. Only last 
June Mr. John Craig, of Beith, by a mere combination 
of good fortune, skill, and unvaried perseverance, succeeded 
in finding two meadow-pipits’ nests with cuckoos’ eggs in 
them, and, by patient watching until hatching occurred, 
was enabled to get actual snapshot photographs of the 
young cuckoo ejecting the young birds in one and the eggs 
in the other. 

These photographs were published in the Feathered 
World for July 1899, and show the process taking place 
precisely as described by former eye-witnesses, the youth- 
ful monster getting the egg or young bird on to its shoulders 
and then “‘ backing up ” the side of the nest with its burden, 
to hoist it over the edge. And this process was repeated 
for several days in succession whenever either young birds 
or eggs were introduced into the nest, until the cuckoo 
was about five days old, when the ejecting impulse seemed 
to die out, and it would snuggle down peaceably beside 
the new nest-mate without any attempt to disturb it. A 
most astonishing instance this, both of a remarkable 
instinct, and its absolute limitation to barely that period 
of life when in ordinary circumstances it would be either 
necessary or beneficial. The cuckoo-nestling is a murderer 
‘* upon instinct,” as Falstaff was a coward, and apparently 
loses the homicidal impulse before the first dawn of what 
could be described as independent volition. 

Four of the photographs of Mr. Craig and Mr. Millars 
are reproduced in the delightful book on the cuckoo which 
the enthusiastic Dr. Japp published last autumn (‘‘ Our 
Common Cuckoo.” London: Burleigh. 6s.), and are 
clear enough to convince the veriest ornithological Thomas. 
From evidence which has gradually accumulated, there is 
little doubt that the parent cuckoo or cuckoos assist this 
cheerful infantile instinct by destroying the eggs and even 
the young birds of the victimised nests, both before and 
after their own egg is hatched. But this is obviously 
attended by great risk of causing the foster-parents to 
desert the nest, and thus defeating the entire purpose of 
the process, and the bulk of the destruction seems to fall 
literally upon the shoulders of the nestling. 

The one ray of light across this dark chapter of bird 
life is the number of species which promptly detect the 
fraud, and either reject the egg or, as has been found in a 
number of instances, build a second ‘‘ storey” of the nest 
over it, in which they lay and hatch a new clutch of their 
own eggs in peace and safety, leaving the intruder out in 
the cold. There seems reason to believe that quite a 
considerable proportion of cuckoos’ eggs are already so 
treated—whence the necessity for the careful matching in 
colour—and that the habit is spreading among the 
victimised species, so that Nature is matching thievish 
ingenuity with righteous intelligence. Every lover of fair 
play will echo the wish that this alertness may continue to 
spread until this breed of parasites is either extinct or 
driven back perforce into the paths of primitive righteous- 
ness. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB 


PLACE AUX DAMES 


A CERTAIN lack of strenuousness, of capacity for sustained 
effort, may be urged against the members of the New 
English Art Club, but the present exhibition is very 
evidently alive. Ifthere are few great works to speak of, 
space would fail to tell of the intelligence, the artistic 
sensitiveness, that claim sympathy on every side. Here, 
at any rate, almost every other picture gives evidence, 
like Paley’s watch, of the designing influence of a first 
cause. Nor can narrow-mindedness be charged against 
men who hang Holman Hunt alongside of Claude Monet. 
Indeed a certain nimbleness is required on the part of the 
visitor to adjust his point of view to the requirements of 
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so varied an exhibition. So that the unexpert, breath- 
less with constant hopping from perch to perch, may 
ultimately fail to reach the point of vantage from which 
alone some particular work can be appreciated, and so may 
hastily pronounce it a daub. 

Few pictures could be so described with better ap- 
pearance of justice than the two canvases of Miss Ethel 
Walker, which really at first sight make unreasonable 
demands on the beholder. But, as I have previously 
declared, Iam more than willing to welcome any woman 
painter, however imperfect, who should bring to painting 
a certain fineness of soul that is the prerogative of her sex, 
and it is because Miss Walker does this that her pictures 
interest me in a very different fashion from the successful 
objective paintings (well enough done in their way) of 
Miss Alice Fanner. Rather than miss the latent possi- 
bilities in them, I would cheerfully pass by the capable 
paintings of the eminent Claude Monet, the pictures 
of Mr. Lindner, and many another worthy of mention. 
In ‘‘ The Manuscript ” the figure is frankly a failure ; the 
painting of the room recalls the fine background of Mr. 
Charles’ portrait in last year’s Academy, and has much of 
the same uncommunicable charm. The second picture, 
‘* Lydia,” is equally destitute of the science of drawing. 
It is ‘painting with the nerves”—a matter of impulse. 
Painters are familiar with the mysterious virtue that 
springs from the agony of utter failure, from the few 
moments when the artist forgets all his knowledge, all his 
principles, and paints, under extreme tension, his mind 
fixed on the goal and quite unconscious of how he reaches 
it. In the painting of every good picture there is this 
kernel of despair, and the work done in it laughs at 
copyists. Miss Walker’s picture records such a moment. 
Hercolour has got muddy, her proportionsare wildly wrong ; 
the picture does not resemble the model it was painted 
from; but, thanks to some instants of inspired smudging, 
the face has the look that the artist saw on the face of the 
model, and the picture has the sentiment that breathed 
out of her, and both are painted with a directness that 
seems to preclude the possibility of intervening brushes. 
But it is not this directness (which is purchased at the cost 
of much misrepresentation of nature and an ugly smeary 
management of paint) that gives the picture its fineness. 
It is the beauty of the impulse itself, the fact that her eyes 
see such a look on a human face rather than so many 
commoner ones that marks in Miss Walker, whether she 
can at present paint or not, the kind of mind that should 
be encouraged to paint. 

I have left myself but scant space to mention many far 
more generally successful pictures. Mr. Tonks has two 
charmingly painted studies, the best being the ‘‘ Sleepless 
Night” (this is the sort of thing Mr. Gregory used to do 
a dozen years ago and, alas! seems unable to do now). 
He has also a third, ‘‘ Rosamond and the Purple Jar,” 
which is not charming in colour at all. This is pre- 
sumably because it illustrates a ‘‘ deterrent ” child’s story. 
The whole moral would be ruined if the artist betrayed a 
sympathy with Rosamond’s lust after the purple jar, so 
Mr. Tonks has portrayed the scene with an early Victorian 
crudity that is very edifying. 

The principal portraits are Mr. Steer’s family group, 
very powerful in a way and very disturbing in effect. Mr. 
Russell’s, a pathetic little face sentimentally painted but 
rather charming, and Mr. Orpen’s presentment of Mr. 
Augustus John. This last is the sort of portrait it is con- 
sidered correct to describe as ‘‘ uncompromising,” that is 
to say, it is ably painted: compromising only to Mr. 
John. 

The water-colours are clever (particularly those of Mr. 
Francis James), and Mr. Muirhead Bone has a couple of 
capital etchings. Mr. Steer’s ‘‘ Valley of the Theme ” is 
admirable, and in a different way so is Mr. Studd’s white 
picture ‘‘ La Toilette aux Roses.” I cannot suppress a 
doubt as to the perfect sincerity of Mr. Rothenstein’s 
manner. E. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 
Dublin. 


HERE I am back again in Dublin; but what a transformation 
since last summer! Then I thought it the most unsavoury capital 
in Europe. Now it is like a child who has had its face washed 
and put on a clean apron, because the Lady of the Manor is 
coming down to the Lodge. Fifty thousand flags are waving 
proudly in the breeze which blows up fresh from the sea; the 
sun is shining brilliantly ; the red uniforms of the troops lining the 
streets, and the stands covered with bunting, give a delicious note 
of colour to the scene. The streets are thronged with an eager 
crowd, and the muddy Liffey has even risen to high-water mark 
to do honour to the Royal visit. No malodorous whiff comes to 
upset the critical nose of the foreign invader; beneath the 
rippling surface lies buried all that is unlovely in Dublin sewerage. 
Gaily decorated barges are moored by Guinness’ Brewery, harps 
and crowns of coloured flowers are suspended in mid air across 
the streets, hospitable greetings nailed underneath windows. 
Dub!in has surpassed herself in the exuberance of her loyalty, 
and meets the Queen in the spirit of friendship in which she 
comes. 

I always think the Union of England and Ireland has been 
that of a practical commonplace man and a romantic, excitable 
girl. Ifthe man had not jarred on the nerves of the girl, and had 
not patronised her with his alleged British superiority, I do not 
believe we should have heard so much of the girl’s complaints. 
Erin is a sentimental maid, full of feminine contradictions, who 
should be dealt with according to her susceptibilities. Some 
children have been ruined by the rod. Half the Irish complaints 
have been romantic. To bluntly argue with an enthusiast only 
converts the latter into a heroine, and when force is used the 
heroine is glorified into a martyr. A loyalist Tom Moore, backed 
up by a Government not afraid to dance according to the 
Hibernian melodies, would convert the three kingdoms into the 
most united trio in the orchestra of nations. 

It needed a woman to assist at the Union, and the Queen has 
come to Dublin. Carlton chuckled when he heard that an 
English contractor was called in to do the decorations. I cannot 
vouch for the truth of the statement, but whoever did them they 
were tactful. The statue of Grattan was festooned with garlands, 
the old Parliament house was concealed behind a ladies’ stand— 
and Mr. Redmond’s residence in Leeson Park was painted in red 
white and blue with tasteful decorations in the shape of Union 
Jacks, but whether London contractors or Trinity College students 
were responsible for this innovation remains open to question. 

We only arrived in Dublin on the Wednesday morning. As 
we steamed into Kingstown Bay we passed the Channel Fleet 
moored across the harbour. The sun had not long risen and the 
Wicklow mountains were still rosy with the first flush of dawn. 
All was quiet and sleeping on the Royal yacht as we landed close 
beside it. A short drive brought us to our destination, a lovely 
old ivy-clad abbey a few miles from the capital. The house is full 
of old furniture, old pictures, and that delightful conglomeration of 
priceless treasures and absolute rubbish which is so typical of 
Ireland. Our dignified hostess is in keeping with her surround- 
ings. She refrained from going to the festivities with that quaint 
aloofness which seems a part of the nature of so many of the finer 
elder women of to-day. After a refreshing bath and breakfast she 
despatched her party in a variety of conveyances to view the pro- 
cession. Though the Queen was not expected to arrive in the city 
till 12.30, all the traffic had been stopped by ten o'clock, so we had 
two hours and a half to wait on our stand near Trinity College, 
outside which the students had mustered in force. At last a faint 
roar was heard in the distance, growing gradually louder and 
nearer, and the sun shone brilliantly as the head of the cortége 
came in sight. There is a peculiar note in an Irish cheer which I 
have never heard anywhere else ; the same shrill cry seems to 
serve equally for expressing sorrow and joy. Seeing an emigrant 
off to America, keening at a wake or cheering a Royalty, the same 
note rises and swells in mournful cadences. 

The Household Cavalry never looked more imposing. The 
Duchess of Connaught had a cordial greeting. Then more troops 
and the Queen bowing graciously beneath her black and white 
parasol passed into our view. To us, accustomed to see her so 
often in London, it seemed an ordinary enough procession, but it 
is impossible to describe the effect on the thousands of her Irish 
subjects who were now looking for the first time on their Sovereign’s 
face. Forty years is a long time when you come to think of it, 
and since her last visit a new generation has sprung up to whom 
the word Queen was but an empty name. The pageant was over 
in a minute, but the memory of that kindly visit will live long in 
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the hearts of the Irish, who more than appreciated the long- 
wanted recognition at last bestowed on them. 

The day seemed strangely devoid of humorous incident. Is 
Ireland going to grow serious with the righting of her wrongs ? 
Heaven forbid! I have come to Ireland to be amused and I find 
myself moralising. Even the car-drivers seem subdued. One of 
our party, a fair-haired English girl, who was quite concerned at 
the want of wit displayed by our jarvey, said: “I believe you're 
afraid of us all, Pat.” “ Deed, then, it takes more than a pretty 
woman to frighten me,” replied Pat, who, however, refused to be 
drawn into further conversation. 

The next day we went with our host to inscribe our names at 
the Viceregal Lodge, and were subsequently informed the Queen 
desired to see us. She was so nice, and Carlton actually never 
put his foot in it once. He generally gives me away somehow, 
and I shall never forget how angry Grandmama was with him for 
a joke he made at Balmoral last year. Grandmama lives near 
Braemar and is always talking of the “dear Queen.” She gets 
sciatica occasionally and retires to her bed, from which she refuses 
to stir until the Queen comes to inquire for her and then the effect 
is magical. I know she will want to know everything the Queen 
said and everything I said on this occasion. As a matter of fact, 
she asked a lot of questions, told me she was very pleased with 
Ireland, and alluded to the fortunate escape of the Prince at 
Brussels. She was wearing a sprig of shamrock in her dress close 
to the large medallion brooch with the portrait of the Prince 
Consort. So the Irish emblem is with her even in her privacy. 
What with the regiment of Irish Guards and the new Prince 
Patrick of York the neglected Isle is suffering from a surfeit of 
sweets. But there is always the taxation as an Imperial antidote. 


DERELICT 


ON the highway dust, thick white choking dust, lay everywhere 
On the hedgerows with their trailing summer garlands, on the 
strips of grass bordering the roadside, on blade and leaf it rested 
whitely, and from time to time a tired hot wind caught some 
handfuls, lifted and flung them spitefully in the wayfarer’s face. A 
sense of parching drought lay over all the land, a noontide languor, 
heavy and silent—oppressive as a ban—was upon all nature, save 
that from overhead there came 


“ A most melodious sound 
Of all that mote delight a dainty ear.” 


The larks were singing for their own pleasure loud clear music, 
and in the tall meadow grass the corncrake did not cease to rasp 
out a weary monotone. 

For many miles the white road trailed its dusty length tarough 
richest pastures and gleaming cornfields whence every breath of 
sultry wind bore a whisper about the earth and the fulness thereof. 
Hedgerow and meadowland, cornfield and coppice, so its course 
ran on till the high hedges dwindled to low banks showing wide 
moorlands clad with glowing heather or short sweet grass for 
the nibbling sheep. 

Over this dusty highway sturdily trudged a woman—not young, 
but not yet nearing middle-age, and with an air that seemed to 
have had a suggestion of beauty in it. Hunger and hardship had 
stolen much from her, but the constant glory of her red-brown 
hair remained, glowing now in the sunshine, which, like a kindly 
alchemist, had at a touch subtly transmuted the ruddy locks to 
gold. On the hill-top in the cleft of a bank a ragged man was 
resting. By his side lay a dilapidated bicycle, its slender rims 
and solid tyres bespeaking its extreme age. As she mounted the 
steep ascent he raised his head to watch her; he noticed that the 
blue of her cotton bodice contrasted smoothly with her hair, and 
that she was a tall woman, finely built. He drew from his pocket 
a short clay pipe and a small piece of tobacco. When she reached 
the summit she stopped and looked at him with undisguised curi- 
osity ; he was grinding some shreds of the tobacco between his 
horny palms. 

“’Ow d’ye do, Mister?” she remarked. “That yer machine?” 
He finished filling his pipe and put it between his teeth, then 
proceeded to hunt down an errant match through various intri- 
cacies of his costume. 

“ Ye speakin’ to me?” he asked, looking up at her. 

“Yes,” she said, seating herself with a grateful groan on a 
clump of heather opposite to him, “ Yes; I asked ye a question.” 

“Ask no questions an’ ye’ll ear no lies,” he said sententiously ; 
he threw away the match with which he had lighted his pipe and 
laid his hand on the rusty handle-bar. “ Yes,” he said ; “ that’s 
mine.” 

“Ave ye come far?” 
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“Bart thirty mile to-day,” he answered carelessly. 

“ Garn!” 

“Yes, I ave,” he said. “That mechine can go ten mile a hour ; 
like to see ’er?” 

He rose and straightened himself, then drew the bicycle forward 
from the bank, and holding it at arm’s length surveyed it with 
as true a pride as ever filled the breast of the owner of a Derby 
winner, 

“ Where are ye going?” she asked somewhat wearily. 

“Dunno. Where are you going ?” 

“] dunno, neither,” she answered, looking away from him far 
down the valley. 

“Same spot then, I guess, eh?” 

She shook her head. 

“ My feet’s bad. I can’t go no further to-day.” 

As she spoke she drew off her broken shoes ; both feet were 
sw llen, one was cut and bleeding. 

“ You should ’ave a bicycle,” he observed, with an air of great 
su ericrity. 

“Yes,” she said with a laugh. 


“€QOh! you'll look sweet 
Upon the seat 
Of a bicycle made fer two.’ 


Yes ; I’m avin a bicycle when they’re two fer three ’apence.” 

He said nothing, but turned to watch her as she rose and pain- 
fully crossed the road. By the opposite bank there ran a shallow 
stream, whose water clear and cool was fringed with delicate 
verdure. She seated herself on a stone and, bending over, bathed 
her wounded foot. 

“That’s bad,” he said kindly. “’Ow did ye do it?” 

“] dunno,” she answered, sitting up and shaking the drops 
from her fingers, 

“ Ye’d orter ’ave it tied up,” he said, critically eyeing it as he 
came and stood beside her. “’Ave ye anything? ’Ere, would 
this do?” 

He held out to her a dusky rag which had been keeping 
company with the fragments of tobacco in his pocket. She took 
it from him and turned it over, scrutinising it with care. 

“ What is it?” she asked. 

“ My ’ankerchief. Ye can keepit; I don’t need it.” 

“Thank ye,” she said. “I bin walking since ’arf-past four.” 

The man made no remark, but with hands in his pockets 
lounged back to his lair, threw himself down, and drew his cap 
over his eyes. 

When she had finished, she rose and limped across the road 
again, laying herself gladly among the soft heather. She sat there 
motionless, her eyes resting on the placid river flowing through the 
rich valley ; miles away she heard the screaming of a train, and 
saw its white, cloudy banner unfurl and melt away in the still 
summer air ; a pompous bumble bee sang a drowsy lullaby beside 
her ; far away in the blue the larks filled the sunshine with their 
melody ; but she sat on all unheeding till one by one the sounds 
grew fainter, then ceased, and she fell asleep. 

He watched her curiously for some minutes, and then, mounting 
his bicycle, rode off with dreary squeak and uncertain gait some 
distance down the valley. In a little time, however, he returned, 
unwilling, he knew not why, to leave her “like that.” While the 
day lasted she slept lightly, waking with a start at the least noise. 
Towards evening they shared a scanty meal of his providing, and 
then she slept again more soundly. Thus the night had fallen 
upon them both, and the stillness had held him spell-bound, sitting 
there, his head upon his hands, staring straight in front of him, 
till with the chill which heralded the dawn she awoke. 

With a tired sigh she lifted her hand and pushed back some 
straying wisps of hair. 

“I’m awful cold,” she said with a shiver. 

“What? Ye’re cold, are ye? “Ere.” The roughness of his 
voice cut short the swaying silence. At the sound she raised her 
head quickly, the heavy lids more slowly. 

“What did ye say ?” 

“Ere,” he repeated. “Come ’ere an’ sit down by me.” 

“ Where?” she asked, without turning her head. 

“’Ere, Come on.” 

“Why?” 

“Why? ’Cause its warmer ’ere an’ dry,” he said, rising. 
“Ye’re cold, ain’t ye? Said ye was, didn’t ye? Well, come an’ 
sit by me; I’ll keep ye warm—— What d’ye say? Who'm I 
kiddin’? I ain’t kiddin’, s’elp me. Blarst ye! Come, or I'll 
make ye!” 

She looked up sharply ; then rose. 

“No,” she said slowly, and sat down again. 
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“Well, please yerself,” he muttered sulkily. 

The veil of silence fell again, and the profound peace was un- 
disturbed, save that at times a faint rustle of wild life astir would 
make a whisper in the bushes, or a night-jar cry aloud from the 
river-bank in the valley. 

The man sat down and thrust his empty pipe between his 
teeth. ; 

“Bart ’arf-past two,” he remarked presently. 

“What did ye say ?” came her sleepy voice. 

“Bart ’arf-past two, I said. Moon’s just up an’ the stars is 
gettin’ pale. Them there stars, now, ain’t much use to the most of 
folks. I sh’d think they’re made for the likes of you an’ me. 
Can ye see’em? Eh?” 

The woman gave no answer. In the dim light she seemed 
but a darker shadow by the roadside. 

“What ails ye? Are ye sleepin’? Ye’re cold; ’ere, ’ave my 
coat.” He laid it very gently on her shoulders, as though wishing 
to atone for his past roughness. 

“Thank ye,” she said softly. Then, as she nestled under its 
warmth, she said again: “Thank ye. But aren’t ye cold yer- 
self?” 

“No; it’s a warm night, an’ I’m reely too ’ot.” 

He stood beside her while he filled his pipe with the last 
grains of the tobacco and lit it; then he thrust his hands deep in 
his trousers pockets and walked gently up and down until it was 
finished, when he stretched himself face downwards on the sward, 
and he, too, fell asleep. 

As the woman slept she dreamt, and, waking with the dream 
unfinished, she felt its influence still upon her. She thought she 
had seen him mount his bicycle and ride off, turning his head as 
he went with a mocking grimace ; she had followed him, trying to 
run up hill, till, struggling to send forth an imploring cry, she had 
awakened to find him near her, sleeping on the roadside. The 
sun, a ball of vivid flame, had cleared the horizon and the larks 
had taken up their song again. Another day had come to lay on 
her its burthen of lonely weariness and unprofitable hardship. 

She stood up and stretched herself, flinging her arms widely 
apart, so that the man’s coat fell to the ground behind her. She 
lifted it, carefully brushed off the dust, and laid it on a furze 
bush close by. Then she turned and her eyes fell on the bicycle, 
and her dream came back to her. Ah, yes; that was what would 
happen ; another hour would see the end of this kindly companion- 
ship, and she would be alone again. 

She went over to the bicycle and drew it forward from the 
bank on which it was lying. She examined it closely and felt the 
spokes with finger and thumb, then lifted it noiselessly and, scorn- 
ing the pain of her swollen feet, carried it bodily down the hill, 
not daring to set it to the ground, lest a squeaking wheel or rattling 
joint should betray her. Half way to the bottom she paused 
where a green lane branched off to the right. She glanced 
furtively up the road and down; then she wheeled the machine 
as quietly as possible along the lane until she reached the entrance 
to a deep pine wood ; there she stood for a moment in doubt, then 
quickly lifted it over the fence and, with a stroke or two of a heavy 
stone from the cobbled way, she shattered the slender spokes, 
leaving the bicycle—his proudest, his only possession—a mutilated, 
useless wreck. Then, with throbbing veins and heightened colour, 
she set off to return to her place among the heather on the hill- 
side. As she breathlessly climbed the last few yards she looked 
up and saw him coming towards her. 

“’Ere, I say, where’s my mechine ?” 

“| just bin arter it,” she answered readily, though still panting. 
“J just woke up in time to see a feller mount ’er an’ ride er away 
orf down the’ill. I went arter ’im—’s well’s I could—but I lost 
sight on ’im afore I got to the bottom.” 

“ That’s a lie,” he said roughly ; “ where’s er tracks?” 

“]T dunno; ’e must ’a’ rode on the grass.” 

“’FEre,” he cried angrily, “see ’ere, you know all about this. 
Think I don’t know yer d d games? Ye've ‘id ’er in some 
place, to sell ’er.” 

“ | ’aven’t,” she said. 

“You ’aven’t, ’aven’t yer?” and he followed her loweringly as 
she turned to go from him down the hill. 

“No; I ’aven’t. I tell ye I did see a feller—thought it was 
you at first—ridin’ ’er-——” 

“ Ye’re tellin’ lies, an’ ye d d well knows as ye are.” 

His voice and manner grew more threatening as he followed 
her. He stopped once to pull from the hedge a heavy branch of 
dead thorn which had been put in to mend a broken fence. 
Some drowsy sheep in the field beyond, frightened at the un- 
wonted noise, rose and ran in a bleating mass out of sight over 
the brow of the hill. 

‘Tell ye what it is” he shouted after her, “if ye don’t tell me 
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what ye’ve done wi’ that mechine, I'll break every bone in yer 
body, by G—d I will!” 

He had overtaken her; he seized her by the shoulder and 
raised the stick over her head. She quailed as one who has 
known and who fears a beating. 

“Ah! don’t,” she cried out quickly, raising an arm to shield 
her head. “It’s there,” she pointed down the lane. 

‘Where? Come an’ show me.” 

She led the way and stopped by the gate of the pine wood. 

“ There ye are,” she said with more spirit. 

He looked across the low fence which divided the lane from 
the wood, and saw the scattered remains of his treasured 
“ mechine.” 

“ Who done it?” he asked. 

“ Me,” she said defiantly. 

“You? You——” His voice failed him in his rage. He 
turned and caught her by the arm ; then raised the stick, and the 
heavy blows fell thick and fast on the woman’s cowering 
shoulders. 

“Ah!” shecried. “Oh, don’t! Ah!” But he held her fast, 
and the cruel strokes fell mercilessly until the fury of his passion 
was spent, when he flung the stick from him and strode off, leaving 
her crouching by the roadside, sore and weeping, among the 
glistening plants and leaflets sun-kissed in the freshness of the 
dewy morning. 

For some time she lay thus ; then when her tears were at an 
end she arose and sought the shelter of the pines. She stooped 
over the poor mangled bicycle, and tried with trembling fingers 
to replace the broken machinery. It was quite hopeless, beyond 
all possible remedy. She sat down under the trees, feeling 
vaguely that she was wazting, she had no idea for what. 

Time passed and the sun climbed higher in his strength. A 
clean strong smell of burning weeds came mingling with the 
odour of the pines. This and the pale spirals of smoke from 
cottage chimneys told that the world was awake once more and 
stirring. Presently down the lane came a group of harvesters, 
a couple of men with scythes over their shoulders. They passed 
her with a glance. Behind them came a lad, whistling. He 
stood for a moment staring at her—his morning carol cut short 
in wonderment—then went on his way, walking backwards, with 
open eyes and mouth, till a sharp turn of the lane hid her from 
his view. But still she sat there waiting, till a shadow fell across 
the sunny space between the tree-trunks and the sound of a 
step near at hand made her look up. Beside the bicycle stood 
its owner. He had come back, and he stood there, his hands 
behind his back, looking at it. He touched it gently once or 
twice with his foot, then knelt down on the springy moss and 
pine-needles to examine it. The woman rose stiffly, and slowly 
passed through the gap into the lane. She had not gone many 
yards when she heard his steps behind her and turned to face 
him. 

‘’Ere, are ye hungry?” he called to her. “’Ere y’are. They 
gave it to me at the farm there, an’ I ’ad more ’n I wanted, so 
‘ere it is for you.” He handed her a piece of bread. 

“Thank ye,” she said, as she took it from him, painfully con- 
tinuing her way along the ruts. He stopped for a moment in 
hesitation and then followed her. 

“T say,” he said hurriedly. “I say, ’bart that mechine. It 
ain’t no odds : I forgive ye an’—it ain’t no odds, reely.” 

He overtook her and saw that she was crying. 

“Are ye cryin’? Is yer feet ’urtin’ ye?” 

“No: I dunno: yes,” she answered confusedly. 
they’re all right.” 

“No; but tell me,” he said anxiously. ‘ What is it? Is it 
about that ’idin’? Well, listen now—listen tome. I dunno ’ow 
it was like—I dunno what made me—I didn’t want to. Like 
as if somethin’ ’’ad got ’old on me an’ made me, an’ it wasn’t reely 
me. I didn’t want to do it an’ I don’t know why I did it, so there. 
S’elp me, I don’t. D’ye believe me? It’s me as didn’t want to do 
it as is talkin’ to ye now—th’ other's gone.” He was walking 
beside her slowly and talking very earnestly, and he laid his hand 
lightly on her shoulder. Her head was bowed and he could not 
see her face, but he had a glimpse of her rounded cheek and warm 


“Yes, 
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bronzed neck. Her tears had stopped and her breath came softly 
to and fro. 

“D’ye believe me?” he asked again. Then without waiting 
for an answer, “ What made ye do it ?” he said. 

“Do what? Smash yer mechine?” 

‘“* Yes—what made ye?” 

“] dunno,” she said quickly, then very softly, “I didn’t want 
to lose ye.” 

“Yes,” he said, “1 thought as that was it. 
me come back for ye.” 

“T thought ye’d come—for the mechine,” she said. She felt 
his arm steal round her shoulders. “I was lonely,” she whispered. 

“ An’ I was lonely too,” he answered. They had reached the 
highway where their roads divided. “ Will ye come wi’ me?” he 
said. She turned towards him, he tenderly raised her face that 
he might see her, she lifted her eyes to his, then her lips. 

“ Yes, I'll come,” she said. 

High overhead the larks still sang tumultuously ; on either 
hand, from every burning bush of gorse God proclaimed His 
presence ; under foot the dusty road still trailed its weary length 
up from the valley, over the hill and down into the unknown. 
And along its hot white course they went together, and the way 
was short and the hills easy, and the sun scorched them no more, 
nor did the night winds chill them, for Love was singing in their 
hearts and they were no longer alone. 


That’s what made 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ANDREW LANG, HISTORIAN 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


You dwelt in your last issue on the peculiar characteristics of 
Mr. Lang’s method in his “ History of Scotland.” It must not be 
thought that he comes off less valiantly in the more central avenues 
of history. Assuredly he has the “historic sense.” His readers 
wandering amid unfamiliar talk of “totemistic origins” may here 
and there find it difficult to see the wood for the trees. But they 
come out in the end upon a coign of vantage with clear prospects 
unfolding. Follow your leader patiently and things are revealed 
at length in a right proportion. ‘ The record of the long resis- 
tance of the English of Scotland to England, of the long resistance 
of the Celts of Scotland to the English of Scotland, of the attempts 
at union, often defeated, much disputed, and finally successful, is 
the history of the country.” That is Mr. Lang’s summary of the 
case given in the first pages of his history. First you have the 
Picts, “whoever they may be,” says Mr. Lang. Then come the 
Romans, and “leave no more trace behind them than should one 


‘Fall in a frost and leave his print in snow.’ ” 


as Webster says about the whole race of “ wretched eminent 
beings.” They pass, the Roman conquerors, not having con- 
quered to their mind, and an axe age, a spear age, a wolf age, a 
war age succeeds. Through all that dim time “the blind tendency 
of things” aims at “the making of Scotland.” Scoto-Picts, 
English, and Northmen are all in mixture, and somehow they are 
unified. Comes the dynasty of Malcolm Canmore, and Malcolm 
rules with his English wife, over the English of Lothian and the 
Celts, who gave him his nickname amid a more or less genera 
content. The Conqueror comes to Abernethy, and Malcolm 
apparently “does him right,’ which may either imply that 
Malcolm acknowledged the sovereignty of the English King on 
the score of a subsidy and twelve vé//¢ held by him in England, 
or that the Scots King admitted that his territory found its 
southern limits on the narrows of Tay where Abernethy stands. 
The controversy is nebulous and the reader must turn for him- 
self to Mr. Lang’s learned and ingenious exposition of this and all 
other points in the English claim to the Scots throne. But 
Canmore’s time stands for the beginning of ecclesiastical influence 
and the gradual welding of the Scots into a single nation. 
When Alexander III. “that Scotland led in love and lea” “ brak’s 
neck” and left his throne to a child you have the English 
claim pressed forward in bloody earnest, and an authentic 
national movement on foot against it. “ The clergy saved Scot- 
land’s freedom. They later preached for it, wrestled for souls, as 
we shall see, by frequent and desperate perjuries. Without them 
Bruce must have warred in vain. Scottish independence was, in 
fact, the gift of ‘Baal’s shaven sort,’ Knox’s fiends (friars) and 
‘bloudie bishops.’ Times were to alter, creeds were to change, 
but we must not forget these unequalled services of Churchmen to 
the national cause.” Scotsmen, of the most independent type, are 
curiously the most often prone to curse and deride the ancient fore- 
runner whom the Kirk supplanted. It was largely by his help 
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anyhow, as Mr. Lang (himself, I think, a Presbyterian by extrac- 
tion) judiciously reminds his compatriots, that Scotland rallied and 
combined to cast out the proud usurper. He was Edward I., 
type of the great tribe of strong men. 

It is quite a nice point, to which Mr. Lang courageously does 
justice, whether the Scots would not have thrived more if they had 
been annexed to England. Edward’s ends were excellent, as 
Englishmen’s tend to be; he proposed to annex Scotland quite 
for her own good. It was his methods which drove Scotland into 
the arms of France, so that “ for centuries no English king invaded 
France, as Henry V. admitted, but he found a Scot in his path. 
From Baugé to the field of Laffen (1748) leaders of the English or 
Hanoverian royal lines were to fall and fly, like Clarence and the 
butcher Cumberland, before Scots in French service.” Also these 
methods gave that sanguinary hero, Robert Bruce, the national 
support which culminated in the “Scottish Waterloo.” “Had 
Scotland been trodden down at Bannockburn the fortunes of the 
isle might well have been worse,” says Mr. Lang, who for many a 
long year will have his whack, we prophesy, of compatriot criticism. 

However that may be, “God will have his stroke in every 
fight,” says Malory, quoted by Mr. Lang, and God decreed that 
the Scots should prove themselves invincible. The victory of 
Bannockburn, if they had the sense to see it, was nothing of a 
feather in the Scots cap compared to those innumerable defeats 
from which they arose smiling to pursue the ancient game of war 
against their ancient foe. And what foemen they were! Except a 
few vapourers with the French at various times, about as formid- 
able as Mr. Davitt at Pretoria, what did the Irish ever do on the 
side of England’s enemies? But France, Holland, the Emperor of 
France, the King of Prussia, the Russians even, have owed much 
to the countrymen of Dugald Dalgetty. 

SCOT. 


A RUSKIN MEMORIAL 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


By the kindness of the Lord of the Manor I am enabled, if 
friends care to help me, to place some simple memorial to the 
latest great writer connected with the English lakes, at Friars 
Crag. 

It is a fair spot. Ruskin once said that to his mind the view 
from it was one of the three finest views in Europe. 

It is consecrated to his memory because it is the place that 
made the first deep impression of the beauty of nature upon his 
mind. “The first thing,” he writes, “which I remember as an 
event in life, was being taken by my nurse to the brow of Friars 
Crag, on Derwentwater. The intense joy, mingled with awe, that 
I had in looking through the hollows in the mossy roots over the 
crag into the dark lake has associated itself more or less with all 
twining roots of trees ever since.” 

The form of the memorial has not yet been decided upon, but 
it is proposed that, as Ruskin was a religious teacher and as this 
is Cymri-land, the memorial had better take the form of an Early 
British cross, of native stone, so placed that it would not be a note 
of discord in the landscape, some simple inscription upon one side, 
and on the other a short passage from his writings might be in- 
scribed. Possibly the wild rose will be introduced in the decoration, 
and it has been suggested that a bronze medallion portrait should 
be inserted, encircled by a crown of olive. 

All we wish for is some simple and durable memorial which 
shall recall the tourists who wander here in the summer to re- 
membrance of the man of our century who more than others has 
striven to make the love of nature a possession of the English- 
speaking race. Any friends who care to contribute are asked to 
do so. 

Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick. H. D. RAWNSLEY. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
To the Editor of TH& OuTLOOK 


Many of your readers may not have heard of the important 
movement afoot in England and America, as well as in France 
and other Continental countries, the object of which is to turn the 
great Exhibition, and the very large number of Congresses which 
are to be held in Paris between April and November next, to the 
utmost possible use, particularly to the many thousands of foreign 
visitors who can spend but a few days in the French capital. This 
movement is the Paris International Assembly, which was origi- 
nated at the meetings of the British Association and the Association 
Francaise last year. The President is M. Léon Bourgeois, ex- 
Premier of France; the Vice-Presidents for England are the 
Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P., and Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. 
Powerful British and French Committees are now at work, in 
active co-operation with each other; while Professor Geddes, the 
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Secretary of the British Committee, has lately visited America in 
order to organise the movement there. We are sure that none of 
your readers will underestimate the importance of an effort which, 
among its other results, should have that of deepening and extend- 
ing international goodwill and understanding. The chief feature 
of the Assembly will be the largest application yet attempted of 
the idea whereon the University Extension Movement, the Summer 
Schools, and the British Association meetings are founded. In 
the first place, the purpose is to spread an intelligent interest in 
this great show, whose collections will practically illustrate the 
social organisation, institutions, occupations, and natural and 
hand-made products of almost every country in the world ; then 
to bring the right people to the various departments of the Exhi- 
bition and to the Congresses, of which upwards of a hundred and 
fifty are being organised ; next, to assist the several classes of 
visitors—the more serious-minded in particular—by providing 
them with lectures of special and general interest, and expert 
guidance to the Exhibition, information bureaux, rendezvous, 
opportunities of visiting the University and other educational insti- 
tutions, and excursions to the city and other places of interest. Of 
the Assembly’s programme—which was generally approved at a 
meeting in the French Ministry of Education, and is now receiving 
the support of many prominent men on both sides of the Channel— 
this is but the barest outline. Any further information will be 
gladly given by the Secretaries. T. R. MARR, 
Paris International Assembly, Assistant-Secretary. 
5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


‘*EXIT GOLF!” 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The letter of the writer of “Exit Golf!” furnishes a most ap- 
propriate and convincing proof of my statement that the “ game of 
golf is a splendid trial of human nature.” Golf has found him out— 
it has found him out badly. No golfer needs to be told that 
cricket and Rugby football are good games. Nearly every golfer 
has played them in his time, many are still playing all three. Mr. 
Kinross sets up a distinction between the “heart” called for by 
cricket and Rugby football, and the “head” which golf demands. 
Golf certainly requires “head,” and although that may explain 
failure, it does not excuse petulance. 

The truth is that at cricket and football personal failure can 
always find palliatives. The sun came out just as the ball pitched ; 
the bowler sent down a ball which is only bowled once in a life- 
time. You made a splendid opening for the other man, but he 
missed your pass; you were really over the line, but the referee 
decided otherwise ; what’s a chap to do when two men makea 
dead mark ofhim? Andsoon. Now at golf, you place a man at 
the tee against another man. He has clubs, ball, and his physical 
and constitutional capacities, including “heart” and “ head,” and 
whatever he does will be done by him alone. Oh, it is a fine game, 
sir! It chokes brag, demolishes excuse, and says to the player, as 
if it were his conscience: You did this, you and no other. Fine 
things can be done with these clubs and that ball which only 
skill, nerve, courage, endurance can accomplish. Have you failed ? 
Then don’t put your “ heart” in inverted commas. Go home, and 
humbly wrap your “head” in bandages till your natural self- 
esteem returns. 

I must decline the challenge to a golf match in a coal-mine. 
Mr. Kinross mentions that mine in both article and letter, so I 
gather he has been practising there. The challenge, however, is 
not sportsmanlike—I am an upper-air golfer. It still remains a 
mystery to me how he can imagine that the opinions of a beginner 
at any game can be of value. AN OLD GOLFER. 
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IBSEN AND AN OLD FRIEND 


Tue publication of a play by Henrik Ibsen is an event 
with many good people who rarely go to the theatre. In 
England, by a somewhat curious irony, Ibsen has secured 
to himself a following of emancipated women—with whom 
he has small sympathy—and male sociologists, with whom 
he has possibly no sympathy at all. But there is no need 
to complain. We might wish that he had received 
recognition mainly for his qualities as an artist with whom 
opinions are only valuable so long as they serve an artistic 
purpose. It is, at any rate, satisfactory that he has met 
with some sort of recognition, for has he not been one of 
the most potent forces—perhaps the most potent force— 
in the dramatic world of the nineteenth century? The 
present condition of the theatre in London (if the production 
of ‘‘Magda” at the Royalty is excepted) goes entirely 
against what we are inclined to maintain—that Ibsen’s 
influence on the drama of this country has been particularly 
notable. He has made the revival of the type of piece 
which dominated the stage in the ’seventies and eighties 
impossible. Since Ibsen has had his vogue, no modern 
dramatist who desires to be taken seriously would attempt 
the absurd liberties with probability, the extravagant 
license in the portrayal of character, which distinguished 
the palmy days of Henry J. Byron, T. W. Robertson, 
Westland Marston, and other dramatists of that time. 
He has given the theatre, which all this century has been 
languishing under the sentimentalities of last, a new lease 
of life. He has suggested motifs susceptible of dramatic 
treatment hitherto undreamt of, except, perhaps, by a few 
dramatists in Denmark and Norway. He has brought 
the art of the theatre, which has for so long been relegated 
to a back seat, into line with what is best in the other 
arts. And—greatest miracle of all!—he has shown that 
it is possible, under the existing conventions of the stage, 
to depict characters of elaborate and profound psychology. 

Notwithstanding all this, Ibsen has not made what 
success he has obtained in this country as a dramatist 
a priori, but rather as a doctrinaire, as a person of views. 
Foolish virgins and wise have sat under him, as they 
would sit under a distinguished preacher or a lecturer, 
say, of the Fabian Society. In our opinion Ibsen started 
out with no desire of reforming the world. He was con- 
tent to take it as he found it and depict it as he saw it. 
We imagine, indeed, the objectivity of his view to be 
complete ; we fancy that it would be as difficult (and as 
futile) to attempt to arrive at his mere personal views 
through an examination of his plays as it is to arrive at 
Shakespeare’s in alike manner. It is, of course, almost 
inevitable that the spectacle of life, compressed within the 
narrowest limits, faithfully represented, may suggest a 
theme for a sociological or an ethical discussion. But just 
so much as an artist permits any ideas of this kind to 
obscure the impartiality of his vision, is he so much less 
an artist. And Ibsen, as we take him, is endowed with an 
almost inspired power of artistic creativeness ; he is not 
by any means a preacher. 

**When We Dead Awake’ will give plenty of oppor- 
tunity for discussion, and the subject will be the artistic 
temperament. And we are all just a little weary of the 
artistic temperament. But Ibsen revives our drcoping 
interest by his careful analysis of the sculptor, Professor 
Rubek. He shows us that just as it takes two perscns to 
make a quarrel, it may take two forces to make a work of 
art—namely, the artist and his source of inspiration. The 
relations of Rubek and his model Irene are a case in point. 
He is ‘‘ sick with the desire” to achieve the great work of 
his life, ‘*‘ The Resurrection Day,” an idea which he wishes 
to symbolise in the likeness of a young woman awakening 
from the sleep of death. ‘It was,” as he says, ‘‘to be 
the awakening of the noblest, purest, most ideal woman 
the world ever saw.” He meets in Irene precisely the 


* «*When We Dead Awake.” By Henrik Ibsen. Translated by William 
Archer. London: Heinemann. 3s. 6d, 
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young woman that he needs, and he fashions his great 
work in her image. With the intensity of his desire for 
achievement no baser feeling is allowed to mingle. He 
worships Irene because he finds her indispensable to his 
artistic purpose ; and when his work is finished he has no 
further use for her. ‘‘ You took both my hands,” she 
reminds him afterwards, ‘‘and pressed them warmly. 
And I stood there in breathless expectation. And then 
you said: ‘ Well now, Irene, I thank you from my heart. 
This,’ you said, ‘has been a priceless episode for me.’” 
How admirably that hits off a certain kind of artistic point 
of view! But what about Irene?: ‘‘ But I was a human 
being—then. And I too had a life to live, and a 
human destiny to fulfil. And all that, look you, I let 
slip—gave it all up in order to make myself your 
bondwoman.” She apprehends intuitively the abstract, 
the sheerly impersonal figure she cuts in Rubek’s eyes, 
the eyes of an artist, and she hates him for it. Neverthe- 
less during the progress of the work their lives become 
inextricably interwoven. ‘‘ That statue” (it is Irene who 
is speaking) ‘‘in the wet living clay, that I loved—as it 
rose up, a vital human creature, out of those raw shapeless 
masses—for that was our creation, our child. Mine and 
yours.” She realises, you observe, her share in the work. 


IRENE. When I had served you with my soul and with 
my body—when the statue stood there finished—our child as 
you called it—then I laid at your feet the most precious 
sacrifice of all—by effacing myself for all time. 

RUBEK (dows his head). And laying my life waste. 

IRENE (suddenly firing up). It was just that I wanted! 
Never, never should you create anything again—after you had 
created that only child of ours. 

RUBEK. Was it jealousy that moved you, then ? 

IRENE (coldly). I think it was rather hatred. 

RUBEK. Hatred? Hatred for me? 

IRENE (again vehemently). Yes, for you—for the artist 
who had so lightly and carelessly taken a warm-blooded body, 
a young human life, and worn the soul out of it—because you 
needed it for a work of art. 


Irene disappears, and Rubek, to whom ‘‘ The Resur- 
rection” brings fame and riches, marries Maia. The play 
opens five years after this marriage, and from the start 
we observe that the hand of Nemesis is at work in the life 
of the artist. We have here only touched upon one phase, 
the principal phase of the play, which is wrought with 
perfect craftsmanship, and which possesses qualities of 
beauty, of imagination, and a satyr-like fantasy. 


AT A BOOK TEA 


(Mrs. BROwnN’s DRAWING-ROOM). 


[EVERyBCDyY walks about, at first in silence, then amid a buzz of 
voices, looking at everybody else’s badge. Perfect strangers 
thrust their eyeglasses under your nose and block you into a 
corner while they examine and puzzle over your emblem. In 
the intervals of tea elderly ladies pore over catalogues in the 
vain hope of finding some clue to the walking enigmas 
around them. One sheepish-looking youth carries a doll 
dressed as a baby in his arms, a very prim-looking woman is 
wreathed in a daisy chain, several people are beginning to 
look much bored by the “ properties” they carry, hoes, water- 
ing cans, roses, framed photographs, &c.] 


“Is the little brooch anything to do with your title? No? 
Thanks so much. I thought it might be.” ... “ Yes, mine is 
a very well-known book. . . .” “Is yours a quite new book? Oh, 
only this year you say, then I ought to know it. I thought it might 
have only come out this week.” . . . “ No, I shan’t answer amy ques- 
tions... . “Is my brain going? or are there really six ‘ Lights 
that Failed’ and seven ‘ Tales of Two Cities’?” . . . “ Yours is too 
charming, Miss Wagstaff, I wish I could guess it!” ... “ How 
many have I found out? I haven't gu//e guessed any... . but I 
hope to. Oh, there’s the call for us to stop and give up our cards. 
Well, I shan’t give mine, as 1 haven’t written a single name on 
aa 
[Everyone stands round in a circle while old Mr. Brown reads out 

the names of the books people have represented, to the 
accompaniment of subdued comments from the bystanders. } 
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“No. 17: ‘Light of Asia”” “Oh yes, Mr. Hall. Chinese 
lantern ; exce//en¢ How stupid of me not to guess it !” 

“No. 6: ‘Adam Bede.” “Who wrote that? Miss Fowler?” 
. . « (a pause). “1 don’t see it,” from an elderly lady. Whispered 
explanation from her niece, “Yes, yes, auntie, ‘A dam’ bead.’” 
Horrified comprehension on part of auntie. 

* No, 12: ‘Seven Lamps of Architecture’” Fancy my not 
guessing that: and with the initials J R., too. I ought to have 
known at ence from that” (this from a young lady who only lives 
for culture). 


“No. 3: ‘The One who Looked On.’” “ Looked on what? 
Oh, I see! The one who looked ov. Capital, and so easy to 
do. . . . I shall do that at the next tea I go to, dear Mrs. S——.” 


“No. 1.: ‘Paradise Lost.” ‘ But I don’t quite grasp that—an 
empty dice-box! Jas Paradise lost by playing cards?” “Ah! 
pair o’ dice lost, 7 see. Capital, capital,” (lower) “a little ‘ risqué, 
you know ; but caf7/a/ all the same.” 


[When all the names have been read, voting for the best title 
is gone through. Noone is quite satisfied that the winner's is 
really the cleverest, and all secretly wonder that their own book 
didn’t get more votes. In the hall, during the cloaking and 
galoshing, various remarks are overheard: “I thought yours 
much the best—I wonder at ‘The Absentee’ getting it”... 
«+ Rather surprised at Miss G—— coming as ‘ Letters from Hell.’ ” 
..- “Had you ever heard of ‘With Bit and Snaffle’?” “ Most 
amusing and novel idea these Book teas. No, I didn’t guess any 
guite right,” &c.] 


NEW LEAVES 


DLondon: Tuesday. 


THERE are times when one would rather meditate than criticise, 
and I have never felt a greater reluctance to put pen to paper 
than after reading Zhe Love of an Uncrowned Queen (i). It was 
written by a poet that the saddest thing upon which the thought 
can rest is the death of a beautiful woman ; but sadder even than 
death is death-in-life. And when I see, across the years, Sophie 
Dorothea of Celle, at the age of twenty-eight, enter the castle of 
Ahlden, and remember that, “except for one brief interlude of a 
few months duration,” it was to be her prison for thirty years, I am 
stifled ; I can hear windows shutting in my soul. Hers is, indeed, 
a story fraught with deep meanings. She was false to that hard 
and profligate Electoral Prince who became George the First of 
these realms; she hated him with a bitter hatred, and she un- 
suspectingly welcomed the divorce whose provisions were so cruel 
to ber. It was a divorce that did not, for the sake of her hus- 
band’s honour, set on record her offence against it. She has 
officially come down to us as a wife who refused to live with her 
husnand ; but the calcined bones of her assassinated lover, Count 
KGnigsmarck, have been eloquent of the tale which his dying lips 
denied. There have been queens who came to the block for “ the 
one sweet sin that Man remembers and God forgets,” and their 
fate has wrung our hearts ; but they died swiftly, lit by the flames 
of their discovered passion. The record of the détenue of Ahlden 
is one of stultification, of life ended abruptly, as it were, and 
artificially prolonged by the stimulant of delusive hopes. The 
shades of Anne Boleyn and Catharine Howard shudder as they 
watch the slow years revolve about the gentcel and pitiless cage 
in which a fairer sinner fades into old age and smoulders into 
madness. A comfortable prison, not preclusive of drives and 
church attendance ; a genteel prison, of which the prisoner was 
nominally the “ duchess,” and where she was permitted to hold a 
levee—it sounds better than the block ; it sounds more merciful 
than fatal intercourse with four halberdiers in a dark corridor and 
a grave in a dust-hole. The psychologist knows otherwise. Mr. 
Wilkins has indeed shown courage in putting together all the 
salient facts of the life of Sophie Dorothea. I am glad he has 
done it, and that Miss Strickland did not do it. He has shown 
great dexterity in handling his materials, a vivid sympathy which 
somehow avoids partisanship, and, despite a few rhetorical lapses, 
considerable dramatic power. His book takes a permanent place 
among the most engrossing of mémoires four servir ; for it offers, 
for the first time in any language, the series of surviving letters, 
preserved at the University of Lund, which passed between Sophie 
and Kénigsmarck. Before dealing with these, I may remark that 
Sophie was married in defiance of her tears and entreaties in 1682, 
when she was sixteen. This is how the mother of the bridegroom 
(the Duchess Sophia of Hanover) described her son and the state 
of his affections :— 
One hundred thousand thalers a year is a goodly sum to 
pocket, without speaking of a pretty wife, who will find a 
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match in my son George Louis, the most pig-headed, stubborn 
boy who ever lived, and who has round his brains such a thick 
crust that I defy any man or woman on earth to discover what 
isin them. He does not care much for the match itself, but 
one hundred thousand thalers a year have tempted him as 
they would have tempted anybody else. 


The mistresses of the poor girl’s husband were, more by ignorant 
coarseness than design, flaunted in her face ; her mother-in-law 
was spiteful and prejudiced; and the reigning Duke’s creature, 
the Countess Platen (a lady who was alleged to wash herself in 
milk which she afterwards gave to the poor), dogged her to her 
doom. On Kénigsmarck Thackeray has passed the rather bour- 
geois verdict that “a greater scamp does not walk the history of 
the seventeenth century.” His amours with the Countess Platen, 
who set her foot on his mouth in his last hour, taint his contempo- 
rary passion for Sophie, and it is to be feared that he had an 
odious habit of boasting “in his cups.” Moreover, he exposed a 
rash woman to fearful perils with the full knowledge that she was 
surrounded by spies. The letters they wrote, though fenced by 
an easy cipher, were monuments of indiscretion, judging by those 
which are extant. Hers are the more sincere and purely pas- 
sionate. His are more artful and histrionic. ‘To convince you 
the better how I love you, how I worship you, I sign this with my 
blood,” he writes. And again: “I can scarcely keep my heart 
within bounds ; it strives perpetually to burst away and thank you 
for its captivity.” And again: “ Were you to change yourself into 
Jupiter, I would not fear the thunderbolts.” These are conceits 
Better the stormy rhetoric of this: “Hell and its torments will 
never make me change. I will be faithful until death, and 
after death.” And how the Princess repays him! “I would 
give half my blood to be kissing you in reality,” she writes. 
And again: “I love you more than woman has ever loved 
man.” And again: “I believe I shall die of rapture ; pray God 
it may be so. My love is above everything: I worship you.” 
Yet the ironist must pause now and then to admire the ghastly 
humour of the passages where the lovers call in religion to their 
aid. As thus (it is Kénigsmarck writing) :—“I pray always that 
my passion may not become fatal to me, and God may keep you 
constant and make you an example to all your sex.” Littérateurs 
discover a greater talent for the final utterance of love than this 
imprudent pair. There are sayings in “La Nouvelle Héloise” 
which call the fire to dimming eyes that read them. But for the 
whole woman, arch and inconsistent, jealous, frivolous, as well as 
passionate, go to the love-letters of Sophie Dorothea. And for 
the whole man, eloquent, coarse, argumentative, poetical, exacting, 
go to those of Kénigsmarck. Listen to two hearts beating out 
their music authentically, although that music was never intended 
for your ears. It swells from their danger and their separation ; 
it is confirmed by their bitter fate. It cannot be that we will 
commend the perfidies of which they were guilty; but we will 
remember that their love was the last word of their lives, and, 
chilled by the thousand cold indecencies of history, we will look 
on their fault with a lenient eye. 

All middle-aged men should read Fortune's Yellow (2), for it 
will exalt their spirits to think that Fair Nineteen can fall in love 
with Forty-seven. Apart from that, the novel has considerable 
charm. The beautiful roses named in the title are symbolical of 
the love of money, and their thorns of the disappointment that 
attends one who fails to choose the better part. But I confess to 
feeling some sympathy for a lady whom the gods punished by 
diverting the attentions of her jilted lover to her dutiful daughter 
when she was willing and free to marry him. The heroine is a 
spiritual girl with the naiveté of an engaging child. She contrasts 
admirably with her rude and gluttonous schoolboy brother. Over 
all is the bright Italian scenery, the scent of oranges. 

The idea of ascribing sensations to inanimate objects has often 
been used in fiction. ‘The Adventures of an Umbrella” is a 
venerable instance. When carried out at length the extravagance 
of such fantasies becomes fatiguing. At the same time there is 
such a thing as affection for furniture. ‘Who shall dare,” cried 
the impassioned poet, “to chide me for loving that old armchair?” 
No one dares, and I for one dare not chide Miss Gertrude 
Lindsay, the composite heroine of twenty-five scribes, for kissing 
the snowy keys of the concert-grand, A 439 (3), whose 
autobiography has just appeared. This volume, the profits on 
which are prospectively dedicated to the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians’ Orphanage, suffers from an access of grotesque and 
amateurish melodrama, due to the pen of Mr. James Dibdin. We 
are to imagine one of the characters under his manipulation 
‘hissing the words, ‘ you cad,’”—an impossible feat. Mr, Frank- 
fort Moore adds unnecessarily to the sensational element in the 
novel, which the Comtesse de Brémont concludes by bringing the 
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loquacious instrument before the Queen. Useful information is 
conveyed by Professor Walter Macfarren in facetious form, and Dr. 
Annie Patterson supplies a touch of pretty romance. But, on the 
whole, the book is a case of too many cooks spoiling the broth. 

Ballads of Greater Britain (4) is another volume put forth with 
a charitable object. “ Half the profits will be given to our Soldiers’ 
Fund.” On the whole, I think it would have been better to devote 
to that purpose half what it cost to produce the book, for Mr. 
Ambler betrays a Cockney ear and a threadbare mind. Fluency 
he has, and a decorative piety; also a touching belief in the 
liberty-spreading mission of the Anglo-Saxon. But these things 
do not make a poet, and there is an ominous lack of meaning in 
such observations as 


“ There is safety evermore 
While ye ride upon the brine.” 


(1) “ The Love of an Uncrowned Queen, Sophie Dorothea, Consort of George I., and 
her Correspondence with Philip Christopher, Count Kinigsmarck.” With 42 Portraits 
and Illustrations. London: Hutchinson. 36s. 

(2) “* Fortune’s Yellow : a Novel.” By Ella Macmahon. London: Hutchinson. 6s. 

(3) “A 439,” being the Autobiography ofa Piano. By Twenty-five Musical Scribes. 
London : Sands & Co. 6s. 

(4) “ Ballads of Greater Britain and Songs of an Anglo-Saxon.” By Benjamin George 
Ambler. London: Elliot Stock. 1s. 


REVIEWS 


THE PURITAN AGE 


“A History of the English Church during the Civil Wars and 
under the Commonwealth : 1640-1660.” By William A. Shaw, 
Litt. D. 2vols. London: Longmans. 36s. 


In a “ History of the English Church during the Civil Wars and 
under the Commonwealth” we may reasonably expect some con- 
secutive account of ecclesiastical events within that period. We 
looked with curiosity for Dr. Shaw’s estimate of Laud, concerning 
whose aims and methods so fierce a controversy has raged. We 
searched for some account of other divines eminent in these years 
—of Bishop Skinner, of Dr. Pococke, of Usher, Hammond, and 
Sheldon. We anticipated a chronicle of the rise and fall of 
Puritanism, of the crusade against the Church conducted succes- 
sively by the Presbyterians and Independents. And for all these 
things we looked in vain. Of the work of Laud, of the causes 
which brought about his overthrow, of his trial and execution, there 
is not even a mention in these pages. Some of the foremost 
Puritan and Church leaders are not so much as named. There is 
no attempt at a consecutive narration of events. The work, it is 
true, is one of substantial merit, and we detest that singularly 
inept form of criticism which condemns a book virtually because it 
is not some other book. At the same time, in the interests of the 
hesitating purchaser, it becomes a simple duty to point out the 
discrepancy between the title and the contents of Dr. Shaw’s 
treatise. It is a valuable book, it is a well-written book, it is a 
book full of most interesting historical information. But it is not 
a history. 

Dr. Shaw’s arrangement of his material is rather curious, for 
these two large volumes contain four chapters only, the last four 
hundred pages of the second volume being devoted to appendices 
and—that inestimable boon!—a very full index. Chapter 1. 
gives us a minute account of the Long Parliament’s ecclesiastical 
debates and legislation between the years 1640-1643. Many of 
the speeches made at this time bear a striking resemblance to the 
ultra-Protestant oratory of our own day. There are the same 
indiscriminate attacks upon all ceremonial as “ papistical,” there 
are the same complaints of Bishops who do not suppress the sup- 
posed Romanising tendencies of the clergy, those “ brazen, leaden, 
yea, blockish—persons,” as an orator termed them. In January 
1641 the Kensits of the age were empowered to “demolish and 
remove all images, altars, superstitious pictures, monuments and 
relics of idolatry” out of all churches and chapels. To the zeal 
with which these iconoclasts performed their task most of our 
cathedrals still bear witness. In June an end was made of “ deans 
and chapters, and archdeacons, prebendaries and canons.” In 
September of the following year the episcopacy was abolished, as 
“‘a great impediment to Reformation.” Dr. Shaw’s second chapter is 
occupied with the proceedings of the Assembly of Divines, who 
drew up the “Directory” intended to replace the Prayer-book, when 
the use of the latter had been made punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment. Thethird chapter contains a full and learned account of the 
Presbyterian system; the fourth deals with what Dr. Shaw 
euphemistically describes as the “ Patronage and Financial 
Administration” of Cromwell. But no picture is drawn of the 
terrible sufferings endured by the parochial clergy at this time. A 
large number were ejected in 1643 as “malignant” and “ scan- 
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dalous.” Almost any accusation was held sufficient by the 
Commissioners ; one vicar, for instance, was driven from his 
benefice because he had been seen to walk in his garden ona 
Sunday. Some of the livings thus vacated were given to 
Presbyterian or Independent ministers, many of them were seized 
by laymen with no authority of any kind. After the acceptance of 
the Scotch Covenant in 1644, at least seven thousand incumbents 
were deprived of their livelihood. Eleven years later Cromwell 
issued a vindictive edict, forbidding the employment of any ejected 
clergyman as private chaplain or tutor. His so-called “ toleration” 
clause in the Instrument of Government expressly excluded from 
its scope all “ prelatists,” ie. all members of the English Church. 
Such were the tender mercies of Puritan rule. 

Not the least valuable portion of this book is supplied by the 
appendices. Dr. Shaw has gathered into them the fruits of much 
painstaking research among ancient records, and they will be of 
inestimable value to those wishing to compile the history of a parish. 
We have full lists given us of the clergy expelled as “ malignant,” 
of the Presbyterian “ lecturers” appointed to replace them ; we have 
detailed accounts, taken from the archives of the Record and Audit 
Offices, of the sale of ecclesiastical lands, and other documents 
transcribed from scarce volumes in the British Museum. Of the 
industry which must have gone to the making of these appendices 
it is impossible to speak too highly. And indeed, the whole work, 
restricted as is its scope, is one for which the student of Church 
history will confess himself deeply indebted to Dr. Shaw. Nor 
will it be without interest for the general reader, especially if the 
latter will read it in conjunction with a more comprehensive history 
of the period. It will clear his mind from that vague admiration 
for Puritanism which is a common failing with those whose 
historical knowledge of the Puritan age is exceedingly scant. 
For no English Churchman, be he Low, Broad, or High, can 
study an impartial history of Puritanism in this country without 
perceiving not only that its beliefs are fundamentally opposed to 
any form of Episcopal Church-government, but that its spirit may 
make it as dangerous a foe to intellectual liberty on the one hand 
as the most rigid Ultramontanism can be on the other, 


LIVES OF GREAT MEN 


“ Old Friends at Cambridge and Elsewhere.” By J. Willis Clark, 
M.A., Registrary of the University of Cambridge. London: 
Macmillan. 6s. 


“J’ay prins plaisir de veoir,’ says Montaigne, “en quelque lieu, 
des hommes, par devotion, faire vceu d’ignorance, comme de 
chasteté, de pauvreté, de penitence.” ‘C’est aussi,” he adds in 
explanation, “chastrer nos appetits desordonnez ... et priver 
Pame de cette complaisance voluptueuse qui nous chatouille par 
opinion de science.” The force of these observations is generally 
felt wherever learning is academised, salaried, given a gown and 
an office, wherever, in short, it is a means of livelihood and a 
theme of competition. Mr. Willis Clark’s volume affords un- 
consciously another excuse for echoing Montaigne’s words. Here 
we have the lives or obituary notices of eleven distinguished 
scholars, and in how many cases the academic ideal left either a 
smudge or asting! Let us take them in order. First then, here,ina 
sentence, is the origin of Whewell’s dictatorship: “It was 
notorious that Dr. Wordsworth had resigned soon after the fall of 
Lord Melbourne’s Administration, in order to prevent the election 
of either Dean Peacock or Professor Sedgwick, both of whom 
were very popular with the Fellows.” Next, Thirlwall. Thirlwall 
read Greek at four and composed an essay “On the Un- 
certainty of Life” when he was seven. It was a child’s imitative- 
ness that prompted him; but his father, without regard to the 
intrinsic value of the essay (which we may presume to have been 
nil), but from the mere sporting sentiment (which is the soul ot 
the academic as of every other infant prodigy business), printed it 
in a collection entitled “ Primitiz,” when his son was aged eleven. 
Of this book Thirlwall lived to think with “intense loathing.” 
It would, of course, have rested in quiet oblivion if his father had 
not been under the influence of the academic ideal—to show off. 
Lord Houghton we will leave, though Disraeli made his Mr. Vava- 
sour (in ‘* Tancred”), a portrait of the modern Mzcenas, welcome 
everybody “at his matutinal meal,” provided he was “ celebrated” 
(the love of celebrity being a University habit), for Lord Houghton’s 
connection with a university was not professional. But the late 
Professor Palmer, murdered in 1882 while carrying out a political 
mission among the sheiks, was sadly embroiled in University 
cliquism. Dr. Wright got the professorship of Arabic, although 
Palmer had translated Moore’s “ Paradise and the Peri” into 
Arabic verse—a sacrifice to the academic ideal indeed !—and was 
a graduate of Cambridge, which Dr. Wright was not. The Uni- 
versity in this affair was successively unjust and generous; but 
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however it behaved in the allotment of £vdos and £ s. d. one must 
regret Palmer's criticism. “ The very worst use a man can make 
of himself is to stay up at Cambridge and work for the University.” 
No philomath could say that, and one is sorry to find pure 
philomathy lacking even in the late and great Professor Owen. 
Otherwise we should not be told that “he was repellent to 
younger men . . . secretive, impatient of interference” ; that he 
« preferred to be aut Ceesar aut nuilus,” that “credit was to him 
worth nothing if it was to be divided,” that “he never owned to a 
mistake,” and that he dropped the Darwinian theory “ because it 
had not been hammered on his own anvil.” 

Remains only to say that, though a good part of Mr. Willis 
Clark’s book is in the nature of glorified “reviews,” his memory, 
or that of his friends, supplies many fresh and interesting touches. 
He omits to give the birth-dates of two of his biographical subjects 
—namely, Coutts Trotter and Henry Richards Luard ; and, in 
reprinting his essay on Palmer, he ignores the fact that “ Mr.” is 
now “Sir Walter” Besant. Pleasant and sincere the volume un- 
doubtedly is, and, without being a mere hive of anecdote, it offers 
much that is likely to be quoted or stolen. 


VOYAGERS OLD AND NEW 


“Ralph Fitch, England’s Pioneer to India.” By J. Horton Ryley. 
London: Unwin. Ios. 6d. 
“ In Dwarfland and Cannibal Country.” By A. B. Lloyd. London: 


Unwin. 215, 


THERE is a story of an old Suffolk farmer who did not hold with 
ballooning, because “that fared so bumptious to the Almighty.” 
The wholesome spirit of reverence is fast disappearing. The 
elements have become so subject to our uses that by familiarity 
they have fallen out of respect. The profane wheel has much to 
answer for. “To go furrin,” as our Suffolk friend would say, is 
the rule ; to stay at home is distinction, when those who go forth 
by Cook and Lunn return to write self-consciously of their “ad- 
ventures.” Hence self-advertisement, the all-round-the-world 
cyclist and the professional traveller. To turn from such “ bump- 
tiousness” to the modest narrative of Master Ralph Fitch, 
England’s Pioneer to India, is a salutary change of atmosphere, 
whereby the unaffectedness of the Elizabethan is strikingly em- 
phasised. 

Mr. Horton Ryley has concisely summarised the historical cir- 
cumstances connected with England’s early pioneer work in the 
East. His sketch of the man who sowed the first seeds of our 
commercial and political expansion are derived from authorita- 
tive sources, and will be found valuable contributions to the 
history of travel. From the voyager’s point of view Fitch’s narra- 
tive is chiefly interesting as a testimony to the unchangeableness 
of the East. Things are much the same now as they were in 
the spacious days of Elizabeth: our western progress does not 
seem to have penetrated beneath the crust. At Patna he 
encountered “a dissembling prophet,” presumably of the genus 
fakir, “which sate upon a horse in the market place and made 
as though he slept. . . . They tooke him for a great man, but sure 
he was a lasie lubber. I left him there sleeping. The people of 
these countries be much given to such prating and dissembling 
hypocrites.” Brahmins and Buddhists indiscriminately, with 
other idolaters, were known to Fitch as “the Gentiles,” “a 
kind of crafty people, worse than Jewes.” His account of their 
religious ceremonies is entertaining. In Couche (Cuch Behar) 
Fitch met with the Bhutiahs. “These Northren merchants. . . 
report that in their country they haue very good horses, but they 
be litle.” This is, no doubt, the first reference in history to “the 
Bhutiah tat” of the Darjeeling tea-plantations. The Bhutiah 
himself, equally ubiquitous in the Sikhim Himalayas, though not 
equally indispensable, Fitch describes to the letter. On his way to 
Malacca Fitch visited Pegu. He speaks of the Burmese houses as 
“set vpon great high postes, & they go vp to them with long 
ladders for feare of the Tygers, which be very many.” The 
Buddhist priests, yellow-robed as in the present day, he describes 
minutely: “They go to begge their victuals which they eate, 
which is rice, fish, and herbs. They demand nothing, but come 
to the doore, and the people presently doe giue them, some one 
thing and some another: and they put all together in their potte.’ 
In his picture of Pegu, if we except the King and his palace, Fitch 
has given us a fairly accurate picture of modern Burma. 

Ralph Fitch was absent six years, voyaging in the East, during 
which time, we have no doubt, he suffered all the evils which the 
modern pioneer is heir to, with a few additional ones thrown in, 
But we find no note of complaint in his journals. At Ormuz and 
Goa he was a prisoner of the Portuguese. “ We arrived at Goa 
the 29 of the said moneth (November),” writes the genial New- 
bery, “where for our better intertainment we were presently put 
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into a faire, strong prison, where we continued vntil the 22 of 
December. It was the will of God that we found there z 
Padres, the one an Englishman, the other a Flemming.” Ralph 
Fitch and his companions were more after Hakluyt’s own heart. 
To read their narrative is to breathe a larger air. Fortunately this 
breed of patient, imperturbable men, who laugh at reverse, is in no 
danger of extinction. The times are spacious still, and the Eliza- 
bethan—men of Fitch’s stamp have made the adjective permanent 
—is still amongst us. Atlas-like, he bears the weight of the Empire 
on his shoulders, and our frontiers are safe in his keeping. 

Different times, different manners. It may be owing to its 
contrast with Fitch’s unaffected narrative that this record of good 
work does not enlist our sympathies, though much may be counted 
to the depravity of human nature, and of reviewer’s nature in 
particular. Certainly Mr. Lioyd’s journey through the Dwarf 
country from Uganda to the Congo without an escort is no mean 
achievement in African travel, and from the story of his meetings 
with the Pigmies we learn much that is new of these little known 
people. Two-thirds of his volume, however, are taken up with 
his journey to Uganda from the coast, his life there and the part 
he played in the quelling of the Sudanese rebellion. Mr. 
Lloyd’s self-sacrificing devotion to his missionary work is worthy 
of all praise ; but to be one’s own historian in such a case requires 
a tact and delicacy of touch that Mr. Lloyd does not possess. 
We gather that his sufferings and hardships were most severe, his 
adventures perilous to a degree, and his almost daily escapes 
from sudden death in the shape of lions, elephants, natives, 
pythons, poisonous snakes, falling trees, &c., were measured only 
by inches and seconds. In his pursuit of big game his risks must 
have been considerable, as his favourite weapon for ele- 
phants, buffalo, hippo and rhino was a 303. But Providence 
brought him safely home. If Mr. Lloyd were writing gua 
missionary the air of conscious worthiness which pervades his 
narrative would be less inappropriate, but writing as he does gua 
traveller the note is apt to be jarring. There is too little reticence 
in these pages. It is unfortunate that a record of such good work 
should be so marred, and the only cure, or prevention, in such 
cases is to abstain from writing at all. The reviewer's task is 
considerably lightened by 146 interesting illustrations from pho- 
tographs. 


FALCONRY 


“ The Art and Practice of Hawking.” By E. b. Mitchell. London : 
Methuen. tos. 6d. 


Mr. E. B. MITCHELL is an enthusiast, as well as an expert. And 
he writes with the grace which is sometimes vouchsafed to the 
enthusiast. In an initial historical chapter of “The Art and 
Practice of Hawking,” he sets forth for us a great deal that is 
fascinating. Pleasantly, and without too obtrusive a display of 
erudition, he traces the history of falconry from the earliest times. 
downwards. Then we come to the gist of his book, which is art 
and practice—particularly practice. Here we begin to learn 
things :— 
The impediments with which the modern falconer has to 
contend are too many and too great for any but a very few 
determined sportsmen. 


This is a fair, but byno means new warning, as witness Turbervile, 
whom Mr. Mitchell quotes :— 


And here I think it good to expresse mine opinion that hee 
which taketh in hand to be a Falconer ought first to be very 
patient and therwithall to take Singular delight in a Hawke, 
So that hee may Seeme to be in love (as it were naturally) 
with his Hawke. For hee which taketh not that delight, but 
doth rather exercise it for a pompe and a boast, in mine 
opinion shall seldom prove a perfect Falconer, but a mar- 
Hawke, and shall bear the bagge after a right Falconer. 


Further :— 


If a beginner can manage to keep one hawk of any kind 
in flying order he may consider himself exceptionally clever. 
Probably the commonest fault in young falconers of the 
modern school is that of keeping too many hawks. Almost 
every writer on the subject has warned them over and over 
again against this rage for being over-hawked, and yet it is 
still the cause of endless failures, disappointments, and 
disasters. 


All of which is very true and very wise. But Mr. Mitchell writes 
for the uninitiated as well as his brother falconers, and, therefore, 
on the principle of training a child in the way it should go, we 
think the value of his lessons would be enhanced by vigorous use 
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of the proper words in defining the genders, and of Mews rather 
than Hawk-house. It is not meet that the budding falconer talk 
of string for creance, tail for train, and so forth, and he must not 
call a falcon a young lady, nor a mews a hawk-house. 

Is Mr. Mitchell right in saying that the earlier falconers 
“ seeled” their hawks with two stitches in each eyelid? Surely it 
was done, and is done now, with one stitch only in the lower eye- 
lid, and the threads made fast on the top of the head, not under 
the chin. And this accords with nature, for birds always close 
their eyes by raising the lower eyelid. 

To the roll of honour given in this volume we would like to see 
added the name of Mr. B. Heywood Jones, one of the most nota- 
ble living falconers, who has done record work in India as well as 
with the Old Hawking Club. Also Mr. Simonds’ name should be 
spelt with an 7 instead of a y. 

The book is full of excellent practical information which will 
avail the learner greatly, and delight the man, who if he be a real 
falconer, knows that there is always more to learn, and to whom 
the reading of the old lessons over again brings back associations 
worth a king’s ransom. 

“Once a falconer always a falconer.” True! But to be one— 
there’s the rub. As we have said, Mr. Mitchell warns us that the 
way is difficult. No man need undertake it who has not infinite 
endurance, patience, and ambition. He will have his reward 
when his own trained hawk kills her first partridge ; for it is not 
alone his hawk upon her quarry that exults him, it is the true 
sportsman’s joy in the triumph of perseverance and resolution. 

The book is extremely well got up and illustrated, though the 
amateurish drawing of a trained merlin detracts from the merits, 
as a whole, of the good collection of pictures and photographs. 


“BRITISH RAILS” 


“The Railways of England.” By W. M. Acworth. 


5th edition, 
with a supplementary chapter. 


London: Murray. Ios. 6d. 


SOME twelve to fifteen years ago Mr. W. M. Acworth, then a 
newly “called” barrister with aspirations towards the Parlia- 
mentary Bar, turned his attention journalistically to the subject of 
railways, and, in his own words (we quote from the preface to the 
first edition of the book now before us), “published not a few 
criticisms (which were meant to be scathing) on English railways 
anonymously ”—and, it may be added, from the standpoint of an 
outsider. Then he was admitted to some extent behind the scenes 
of English railway life, and the result was that in 1889 he published 
his “ Railways of England” in its original form, reproducing—to 
use again his own Janguage—“ the vivid impression of a new-comer 
in an unexplored field.” The change of standpoint from outsider 
to initiate produced, as Mr. Acworth himself admits in the preface 
already referred to, a very striking alteration of tone in the writer. 
“ Scathing criticism” was replaced by “almost unvarying pane- 
gyric,” and the author was fain to plead “ the traditional zeal of the 
new-made convert” as his excuse for taking up too much the 
position of an apologist where he should have been content to be 
merely an observer. Since the publication of this first edition 
more than ten years have elapsed, during which Mr. Acworth has 
not only established his position at the Parliamentary Bar, but has 
won general acknowledgment as an “expert” on railway matters, 
and last year he was selected as a member of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Accidents to Railway Servants. The curious result, 
apparently, is that he has reverted to his original attitude as a 
critic of English railway administration, and he no longer finds 
the role of a panegyrist congenial. Yet for want of time and, as 
he modestly says, “ capacity” to rewrite his book on critical lines, 
he has found himself constrained to a!low its reissue in the present 
form, 7.¢. a reprint of the original book with slight alterations, and 
with a supplementary chapter bringing the subject-matter up-to- 
date. 

If it were not unjust to criticise a book for not being what it 
does not pretend to be, one might point out serious blemishes of 
conception, form, and arrangement in the work thus produced. 
We have thought it fairer to give a short explanation of the genesis 
of the book now before us, in the light of which many things, 
otherwise puzzling and disconcerting to the reader, will become 
easily understandable. But we cannot refrain from expressing 
the hope that Mr. Acworth may yet find time, as he certainly has 
capacity, to express his riper knowledge of English railway matters 
in a mature and consistent work, written on a better plan than the 
present one, and savouring a little less of the fluent magazine 
writer. 

And, indeed, when we turn to the “supplementary chapter” of 
the present volume we find promise enough of the kind of work 
which Mr. Acworth may do for railway literature if he can only be 
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persuaded to settle down seriously to the task ; for this chapter is 
decidedly on a higher plane than any of those which it supple- 
ments. On the vexed question of the comparative merits or 
English, American and Continental “ railroading” Mr. Acworth 
writes temperately and fairly, and if his verdict is not altogether 


pleasing to English readers, they can hardly fail to admit its sub- 
stantial justice. 


“Though England,” he says, “still remains unrivalled in 
the excellence of its express service taken as a whole, counting, 
that is, both the number of trains and their average speed, the 
best expresses of the world are no longer, as they were ten 
years ago, English ; they are French and American... It 
cannot be that England which invented railways, whose 
engineers and contractors and financiers have built railways 
in almost every country in the globe, will be content per- 
manently to take second rank in railway matters. Ten years 
hence, let us hope, the story of the achievements and progress 
of the railways of England will be, as it was ten years ago, 
one which the chronicler can record with pride.” 


Mr. Acworth must not, however, forget the change which ten 
years have wrought in himself. 


YORKSHIRE PUDDING 


“By Moor and Fell in West Yorkshire.” 


sy Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
London: Unwin. 6s. 


WHEN it is a question of Yorkshire Mr, Halliwell Sutcliffe “goes 
Nap” every time. He does not suffer in the slightest from the 
drawback called critical indecision. Haworth is a village “ unlike 
any other that has been or will be.” Such of us as think that 
Charlotte Bronté was the greatest writer and “Jane Eyre” the 
greatest book that came from it are told we are but weaklings. 
“Wuthering Heights” was “ the most stupendous book that ever 
startled or shocked or gladdened a world.” In time one gets used 
to the terrific diction as to everything else. Oh, what vagabonds 
there were, to be sure ; such cunning, laughter-loving, drunken 
poachers, and the Yorkshire squires who thrashed them, did any 
other county ever produce the like! Lordly, gnarled adventurers, 
retaining even in age the vigour and muscle of youth, they put all 
the rest in a back seat. You begin sceptically, and at the end are 
almost carried away by the author’s downright heart-whole con- 
viction. There is, indeed, a kind of magic in those long wild 
moors, with their ever-changing light and aspect, a magic felt 
even by the jaded visitor who goes when heather is purple for 
rest and recreation, and far more powerfully exercised over those 
who from year’s end to year’s end watch every stern or smiling 
mood of them. Also, they have produced a masterful race of men. 
Take the Cliffords of Skipton Castle, for example, with their proud 
motto * Desormais.” Robert, the first of them all, after a life ot 
“ sturt and strife,” went down at last under a Scottish axe at the 
fatal field of Bannockburn. From then till the Wars of the Roses a 
succession of bold and turbulent war lords held the Honour of 
Skipton struggling against the raiding Scot, or plunging into the 
broils of their own country. With the death of that warrior 
fierce and fell, the Blackfaced Clifford, began the romance of the 
Shepherd Lord. How differently he appears here, and in the 
famous ode of Wordsworth which we imagine our author despises 
too much to read! The gist of the poet’s moral is how he, “ long 
forced in humble walks to go, was softened into feeling,” for (we 
cannot resist quoting once more the lovely and familiar lines) :— 


Love had he found in huts where poor men lie : 
His daily teachers had been woods and hills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


But our proseman will have it that the bugles of King James 
roused the old battle spirit in his blood, and set him to fight like 
his ancestors at Flodden, whence he returned with twoof the famous 
Seven Sisters as spoils of war. What he found in the silence of the 
starry skies was—astrology ! 

The pictures in the book are not beyond reproach, but they 
have the merit of showing plainly—with something of the author’s 
trick of over-emphasis—what the artist wishes should be seen. 


’ TWO 


“A Maker of Nations.” 
Lock. 5s. 


NOVELS 


By Guy Boothby. London: Ward, 


Mr. Guy BOoTHBy, like many another writer, seems to have 
gone to the old-fashioned fairy tales for the basis of his story. 
The Kingdom—or Republic—is saved; the Dragon—or rebel 
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army—is destroyed ; the hero marries the king’s daughter—or the 
President’s daughter, as the case may be—and they live happily 
ever after. Spielmann, the Maker of Nations, arranges “for his 
private ends” a revolution in South America, whence, as is well 
known, revolutions come. He is accompanied to South America 
by the hero, Dick Darrington, and an old flame of Dick’s, Coralie 
Vanhoysen. Dick falls in love with the President’s daughter, 
leaves the rebel army, and eventually succeeds in saving her life 
and that of her father after hairbreadth escapes galore. And so 
on. The story is well worked out and readable enough, and the 
actors are men and women as far as they go, but the thing has 
been done before, and, it must be said, much better done. There 
is too much evidence of hasty writing ; the first chapter, perhaps 
the most dramatic in the book, has nothing to do with the story ; 
we are never told what hold Spielmann had over Coralie, nor is 
the mystery surrounding Dick’s dismissal from the army cleared 
up. Yet there are signs that Mr. Boothby is taking himself more 
seriously than of late, and some of his sentences almost reach the 
dignity of epigrams. Of Spielmann we read: “One-half of his 
existence might be said to be spent in making tracks across the great 
Desert of Life, while the other half was occupied in obliterating 
them.” 


“ Logan’s Loyalty.” By Sarah Tytler. London: John Long. 6s. 


This interesting and well-told story is a rebuke to the strained 
and fanciful methods of fiction so much in vogue. It is Scottish, 
but not rampantly so, and it produces its effects and achieves its 
success by clearness of conception and development. The picture 
of the girl Logan, daughter of a keen and cultured Highland laird 
and a soft lymphatic Lowland woman, is most charming. The 
story arises out of the struggle in the girl’s mind and actions, of 
her father’s wayward spirit and her mother’s submissive fealty, and 
it is long since we have had so pleasing a Scottish tale. On 
pp. 56 and 57 is a description of a Scottish middle-class interior, 
as faithful as a Dutch picture ; its effect is so real as to conceal 
the art that produced it. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


WRITERS of verse—and of good verse—are plentiful enough in 
these days, but we seem to have hardly one capable hymn-writer. 
This reflection is provoked by a glance through the new collection 
of hymns just issued by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, in anticipation of its bi-centenary next year. To this 
volume the Bishop of Ripon, Canon Mason, Mr. A. C. Benson, 
and the inevitable Mr. Baring-Gould have contributed. Mr. 
Benson’s lines alone have any trace of originality. The others 
are full of the conventional phrases, the halting figures, and the 
unhappy rhymes which seem peculiar to this form of composition. 
An earlier collection of the same sort was issued by the S.P.G, 
for its “third jubilee,” fifty years ago ; perhaps the only hymn in 
it still remembered is “Saviour, sprinkle many nations,” which is 
now included in “Ancient and Modern”—a hymn better than the 
average, certainly. Yet even in it we find “creature” rhymed 
with “ preacher.” This kind of thing does not tend to foster a 
devotional spirit in anyone afflicted with a sensitive ear. The 
writers of hymns which can deserve to be classed as poetry will 
always be few, but it is hard to see why any hymn-writer should 
consider himself free to disregard the most elementary laws of 
rhyme and scansion. 


The would-be author, apparently, still abounds in all ranks of 
society. Duchesses have no objection to writing a book now and 
then, and any publisher will tell you that people who, to use 
their own phraseology, have “done time” are rather prone to 
imagine that the world is dying to peruse their reminiscences. 
Quite lately a well-known New York firm received the following 
epistle :— 


Gentlemen,—I wish to put my life Before the puBlic if I 
can Get Anuf Out of it to give me a start in the World. I led 
a Crimnel life 21 years Arested 29 times shot at 27 times 
Realeased on 9 haBis Corpas Warents. Broke 13 Jales Con- 
victed 7 times Broke 1 pen and taken 27 Convicts with me. 
Waylaid and shot my fathern law twice married seperatal and 
Divossed and have reformed with nothing if I can get a start 
in the World Bye putting my life Before the PvBlict I will 
doo so I have Consulted several company But I Want the 
Best I can get so I Will close hoping to hear from you soon. 

Yours truley, —. 


A gentleman who waylaid and shot his “fathern law” has surely 
something in him. Usually one’s “mothern law” is considered 
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the proper victim for such exercises. In any case our friend’s 
letter suggests, on the whole, a promising programme, and a 
volume from his pen would probably sell a good deal better than 
the average collection of “ thoughtful ” verse. 


Before the arrival of Lord Roberts, the prisoners of war at 
Bloemfontein seem to have amused themselves by running a 
newspaper of their own, called the Crz//c. The issue for March 5, 
which was reproduced in the Daily News of Tuesday, contained, 
among other items, some very passable verses. One of the 
pieces, a “‘ Saddle Song,” we venture to reprint :— 


“Lo! we are purged of all our earth, 
Our souls exalt to-day, 
The future nothing holds of shame, 
Of sorrow nor dismay. 
For we have sloughed our vanities 
And cast our scorn away. 


A hundred riders, worn with war 
And bred to arms, are we, 

And blessed Michael governs o’er 
Our grim community ; 

The bugle blares our ritual, 
The fields our orat’ry. 


There where I ride my fathers rode, 
This is his blade I bear ; 

He bade me keep my honour chaste, 
Worthy the steel to wear. 

His soul departed as he spake ; 
God rest his spirit rare. 


We know not hate nor enmity, 
We battle for the right, 

And God has blessed the oriflamme 
That blazes o’er the fight. 

Grant that our laboured handiwork 
Find favour in His sight !” 


The poem is unsigned, but the writer, whoever he may be, has 
certainly the root of the matter in him. 


Mr. W. Mitchell sends us a “song or poem” of his own 
“composure,” entitled “The Royal Standard of our Queen.” 
We have read it with mingled feelings, the patriot in us being 
somewhat gratified, the critic somewhat dashed. Here is a 
stanza :— 

Emblem of Freedom, destined to soar 

O’er lands down-trodden by faithless Boer 
(Who just rights deny, the weak oppress), 
Stern justice mete out, these wrongs redress, 
Crush blatant cant and perfidy, 

Make concord banish anarchy, 

(Dei gratia.) Pretoria. 

Hail! ! hail!! Victoria Regina! 


CHORUS. 


As heroes we enforce our laws, 
Confiding in a righteous cause, 
Upholding in majestic sheen 

The Royal Standard of our Queen. 


Acots & ddiyn re, Pry te. 


A correspondent of one of the morning papers has been inter- 
viewing M. Léon Daudet as to the morality or immorality of the 
elder Daudet’s “Sappho.” Naturally enough, Daudet //s was 
quite indignant that anyone should have ventured to question the 
cleanly intention of his father’s writings :— 


It is unheard of! (he cried). ... They are mad these 
people. ... Is it conceivable that such a father as was 
Alphonse Daudet, knowing a book to be immoral, to have an 
evil influence, would wilfully and deliberately dedicate it as 
he did—“ For my sons, when they reach the age of twenty ” ? 
No: it is monstrous. . . . And in France here what do people 
think of “Sappho” from the point of view of morals? Can 
one attribute its huge success, its scores and scores of 
editions, to public pruriency, or to the popular admiration 
of a fine work ofart, a book of deep moral instructiveness?.. . 
Nobody in France has ever found in “ Sappho” the slightest 
thing that morality reproves. Amongst literary people, 
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indeed, it is looked upon as milk and water, the “ Sandford 
and Merton” of French novels. 


We have never read “ Sandford and Merton,” but if it bears 
any resemblance to “Sappho” we should advise people to keep it 
out of the way of all children who have not yet “reached the age 
of twenty.” Meanwhile it is interesting to note that the New 
York Supreme Court has decided that Miss Olga Nethersole’s 
play, based upon the Daudet book, is not obscene; so that Miss 
Nethersole gets her advertisement, and comes out with flying 
colours. 


At a recent book sale in Philadelphia, U.S.A., a copy of Edwin 
Markham’s “ Man with the Hoe,” presented by the author through 
Joseph Fels, and inscribed “ Fraternity—it will be the answer of 
man to the power of God,” sold for $62, or over £12. Whereas 
in this country there are quite half a dozen poets of Mr. Markham’s 
calibre whose autographs do not fetch more than five shillings 
apiece, and whose inscribed works, with an original motto thrown 
in, would not pay for sending to auction. Sad, is it not? 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 
Verse, Belles Lettres 


‘© HAMEWITH,” by Charles Murray. 


Verses in Scots, and not by any 
means ill done. Here is a sample :— 


‘In ancient days we’re tauld the men 
Were honoured like as they’d been kings, 
An’ wives were sae like angels then 
That a’ they wanted was the wings. 
For manly things were left to man, 
An’ hame was aye a cosy biel, 
When maidens at the rockins span, 
An’ thrifty hummed the spinning wheel.” 


The book is very tastefully got up. (Wyllie: Aberdeen. Pp. 93. 35. 67.) 
“The Night,” by John White Rodyng. Nine prose playlets ; original, 
gruesome, and a trifle exotic. (Smithers. Pp. 86. 35. 6d.) 


History, Biography, Theology 


‘*How England Saved Europe,” by W. H. Fitchett, B.A., LL.D, 
Vol. IV. of Mr. Fitchett’s story of the great war, 1793-1815, deals with 
‘*the hundred days,” Waterloo, St. Helena, and the judgments of history, 
and brings to a close an important and admirable work. (Smith, Elder. 
Pp. 424. 6s.) 

‘* The Dioceses of England,” by the Rev. Geoffrey Hill. A history of 
the limits of English dioceses from the earliest times to the present day, 
and an enumeration of the causes which have brought about these limits. 
Handsomely printed and bound, and illustrated by sundry maps. (Elliot 
Stock. Pp. 414. 12s. 6d.) 

**The Life of John Ruskin,” by WV. G. Collingwood. Mr. Colling- 
wood’s previous work on Ruskin rewritten, enlarged, and brought to a 
finish. Contains much new biographical detail from various sources, espe- 
cially from Mr. Ruskin’s papers and journals at Brantwood, together with 
a number of letters now for the first time published. (Methuen. Pp. 427. 
6s.) 

‘*A Book of Comfort,” by V. W., with an introductory note by the 
Bishop of Durham. Selections from the Psalms, Prayer-book version. 
The selections are comforting enough, but, with all respect for the Bishop 
of Durham’s admiration of ‘*‘ Coverdale’s unmatched English,” we think 
that in a book of this nature the authorised version should have been used. 
**One day telleth another; and one night certifieth another,” may be 
‘* unmatched,” yet it comes nowhere nigh ‘* Day unto day uttereth speech, 


and night unto night sheweth knowledge.” (Duckworth. Pp. 124. Is.) 
Fiction 
“« Ainslie’s Ju-Ju,” by Harold Bindloss. ‘A romance of the Hinter- 


land.” Mr. Bindloss’ tales of the West Coast of Africa are always 
readable, and ‘‘ Ainslie’s Ju-Ju” is quite up to his usual level. (Chatto 
& Windus. Pp. 274. 3s. 6d.) 

“*The Second Lady Welcombe,” by Mrs. Arthur Kennard. The 
author has a serviceable style :—‘* Nature was triumphant in her beauty 
and vitality. The sun shone on the flower-decked terraces, and the 
peacock, in solitary dignity, threw out his tail and puffed out his feathers, 
while two butterflies crossed and re-crossed each other above the blazing 
geraniums in the centre bed.” A clever and wholesome book. 
(Hutchinson. Pp. 328. 6s.) 


New Editions 


From Messrs. Isbister & Co. we receive a new edition of Dean 
lumptre’s ** Life of Dante,” edited by Mr. Arthur John Butler. The 
book is most dainty in form, and contains, by way of frontispiece, a 
beautiful reproduction of Henry Holiday’s painting, ‘‘ Dante and 
Beatrice.” At the published price, 25. 6d. net, it is wonderfully cheap. 
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The ‘‘ Haworth ” edition ot the life and works of Charlotte Bronté 
and her sisters progresses apace, Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. having just 
issued ‘* The Tenant of Wildfell Hall ”—the sixth of the seven volumes 
which are to complete the undertaking. Mrs. Humphry Ward contributes 
the customary introduction, and the illustrations include a portrait of Anne 
Bronté—from a drawing by Charlotte Bronté in the possession of the Rev. 
A. B. Nicholls—a facsimile of the title-page of the first edition of ‘* Wild- 
fell Hall,” and several views of Haworth and Blake Hall. 

We have also received new editions of ‘* British Locomotives,” by 
C. J. Bowen Cooke (Whitaker. 7s. 6d.), ‘‘ The Garden of Swords,” by 
Max Pemberton (Cassell. 6s.), and the * Pictorial and Descriptive Guide 
to London” (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 


Miscellaneous 


‘* Deportment for Dukes and Tips for Toffs,” by Brummell and Beau. 
Advice for persons desirous of moving gracefully in ‘* the best society.” 
Here are a few hints on ‘* Shooting”: (1) For the Shoot (few de joie) 
there are necessary the quarry, the gun, and the variegated hose. The 
first is sometimes provided by your host, the others you had better bring 
yourself. (2) Previous to firing off your fowling-piece (worceau de poulet), 
insert as many cartridges as there happen to be barrels into the end 
furthest from your destined prey. (3) On sighting the odjet de chasse, 
draw the trigger smartly towards you. On again opening your eyes you 
will thus find that your skill and ardour have sometimes been rewarded by 
the decease of the desired animal (é/e noir). Many of the humourisms, 
however, do not quite come off. (Simpkin Marshall. Pp. 56. 1s.) 

‘* The Pianist’s Vade-Mecum,” by Professor J. J. Hardeman. A new 
manual for the young student, with a dictionary of musical terms, 
signs, and abbreviations. Should prove useful to students and teachers 


alike. (C. W. Deacon. Pp. 64. 2s.) 


Pamphlets 


‘Nature Knowledge Teaching,” by Aoéert Wallace. An address 
delivered at Sciennes School to a class of teachers drawn from Edinburgh 
and the surrounding districts to attend a three months’ course of instruc- 
tion in Geology, Botany, and Drawing, under the auspices of the In- 
corporated Institute of Scottish Teachers of Agriculture. (The Darien 
Press, Edinburgh. Pp. 19. 6d.) 

‘*Treland, the Empire, and the War,” by 7. JI. Xolleston. Mr. 
Rolleston is a very sensible man. He addresses the Irish people thus :— 
Let us ‘clear our minds of a confusion which is really of modern growth 
—it never clouded the minds of our fighting ancestors in their fiercest 
struggles with English power—the confusion between England or the 
Government at Westminster on the one hand, and with the Empire, and 
the crown which symbolises its unity, on the other. These great forces, 
the Crown and the Empire, are not hostile to us, unless in so far as we 
wantonly array them against us. They belong to us from every possible 
point of view, as much as to any Englishman—we have the same privileges, 
the same control, the same responsibilities. Their power and weakness, 
their honour and shame, are ours.” We commend this pamphlet to the 
serious consideration of all Irishmen who are really desirous of knowing 
how they stand. (Sealy, Bryers & Walker, Dublin. Pp. 24. 14.) 

** Report of Committee on Wage-earning Children.” A statement of 
the existing laws for the protection of child wage-earners, with suggestions 
as to possible amendments. Published under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee, and may be obtained from Mrs. F. G. Hogg, 60 Bedford Gardens, 
Kensington, W. (id., 5s. a hundred.) 

** Report of the Proceedings of the Conference of Liberals on Foreign 
and Colonial Policy.” The Conference was held at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel on February 14 last. Its members were all against the war, 
and registered an ‘* emphatic protest against the use of bluster and vulgay 
insult as aids to diplomacy.” (8 Serjeants’ Inn, E.C, 3d.) 

‘¢ Shot on Patrol,” by Zhe Author of “ Gordon League Ballads.” 
true incident of the war” :— 


oA 


‘* Have you heard me talk of Harry ? 

Ilarry’s our soldier son, 

Him that won the V.C. in Egypt, 

And stands over six-feet-one. 

He was infantry when he “listed, and he’s served with cavalry 
since, 

He’s a Lancer Colour-Sergeant, and his mother thinks him— 
a Prince!” 


Suitable for recitation, evidently. (Skeffington, Piccadilly. Pp. 8 3¢.) 
‘Thankful Tommy,” by 2. Adams Foster, illustrated by A. S. 
Forrest. ‘* A reply to the ‘ Absent-Minded Beggar’ ” : 


“© Half-a-hundred thousand thanks ! 
From the All-Heroic Ranks 
Tom and Jack, his mate, the tar 
Mighty proud about the war ; 
Howitzer and bayonet ! 
Teaching Kruger etiquette.” 


The booklet is prettily got up, and some of the picturesareclever. (Dean, 
Fleet Street. Pp. 16.) 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO.'S NRW 6s. NOVELS. 


Falsely Accused. By G. Norway, 
Author of ‘‘ A Dangerous Conspirator,” ‘‘ Tregarthen,” &c. 
Bookman.—“ A thrilling tale of crime and heroism......The book will not disap- 
point those who like a sensational story.” 


For Three Moons. 
Author of “‘ The Marriage of Thomasina,” “‘ Cynthia,” &c. 
A STIRRING SOUTH AFRICAN ROMANCE, 
Steve, the Outlander. By Artuvr Laycock, 
Author of “‘ The Young Gaffer,” &c. Illustrated. [Hust out. 


David Polmere. By Mrs. Lopcz, 
Author of ‘‘ The Mystery of Monkswood," &c. 


The Treasure Temple. 


With Illustrations, 


Under the Linden. 


By Frances CAMPBELL, 
[Hust out. 


[Hust out. 


By Bruce HACKING. 
[Fust out. 


By GILLAN VASE. 


Athenaum.—“ A clever story...... The literary work is good...... The volume may 


be recommended as an interesting study of family life in Germany.” 

The Loyal Hussar. By Avan St. Avsyn. 

Tempest-Tossed. By M. 
T. W. SPEIGHT’S NEW SENSATIONAL NOVEL. 

The Chains of Circumstance. 


E. WINCHESTER. 


Liverpool Daily Post.—‘‘1s undoubtedly one of the best stories Mr. T. W. 


Speight has written. 


Trish Times.—“ A good novel, artfully planned, well worked out, and attractively 


written.” 

Wayward Hearts. By Darsy Ryan. 

The Red-headed Man. By Fercus Hume. 
Anne Judge, Spinster. By F. W. Rosiyson. 
A Grazy Moment. By Saran Tyt er. 


A Torn-out Page. By Dora RvssELL. 


A Comedy of the Cloth. By Tuomas A. Lewis. 


By JEAN MIDDLEMAss. 


A Queen Wasp. 





Lonpon: DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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SELECTED PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


PAINTERS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 


The Autotype Company have now ready a Series of Reproductions of 
Important Works recently exhibited at the Corporation of London Art 
Gallery, Guildhall, E.C. Many of these are now copied and published for 
the first time by courteous permission of the Owners. The following 


Masters are represented : ~Adan, Corot, Bisson, Mignard, Lancret, Gérdme, 
Breton, Rochard, Cabanel, Bouguereau, Millet, Greuze, Dagnan Bouveret, 
Watteau. 


Each Autotype sold separately, price 12s. Prospectus post free on application. 


MASTERS OF THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 


SCHOOL, A large Series of Paintings and Drawings reproduced in Per- 
manent Autotype, including numerous examples of D. G. Rossetti, Sir John 
Millais, Sir E. Burne-Jones, W. Holman Hunt, Ford Madox Brown, &c., at 
prices ranging from 2s. 6d. to £2 2s. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTERS OF THE BRI- 
TISH SCHOOL, A Series of Autotypes taken directly from the Original 
Paintings and reproduced on the uniform scale of about 18 inches longest 
line. The Artists represented are :—Constable, Cox, Crome, Gainsborough, 
Glover, Linnell, Nasmyth, Turner, Willcock, &c. The Copies are printed 
in Permanent Sepia Pigment. Prices, 12s. each, unframed ; or, framed in 
oak or walnut mouldings of special de-ign, 27s. to 35s. each complete, 

FRAMED AUTOTYPES have distinctive Fine-Art character, and prove 
acceptable Gifts, being eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, Library, 

Boudoir, Dining-room, Shooting-box, &c. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. Now 
ready. New Edition. With upwards of 1oo Miniature Photographs of 
Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of 
reference the Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. 
Post free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO0.'S NEW LIST. 


Ss. R. CROCKETT’S 
LATEST AND GREATEST ROMANCE. 


JOAN OF THE SWORD HAND. ‘. 


A captivating romance of the Fifteenth Century. ‘‘ JOAN OF THE SWORD 
HAND” is a charming young Princess, who is none the less charming for her ability to 
defend herself and her kingdom when the necessity arises (as it does more than once) by 
her dexterous use of the sword. 


JOAN OF THE SWORD HAND. °:. 


Dr. Rosertson Nicott, in the British Weekly, says :—‘‘ Mr. Crockett’s splendid 
fertility as a romancer has never been more conspicuous than during the last two years. 
* Joan of the Sword Hand’ is, in our opinion, more than equal to ‘ The Raiders.’ It 
contains some of his finest writing.” 


GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 


‘A vivacious romance brilliantly told."—The Daily Telegraph. 


A MAKER OF NATIONS. J ss. 


The Echo says:—“‘I like ‘A Maker of Nations’ better than any other novel of Mr. 
Boothby’s.” 

The Spectator says :—‘‘‘A Maker of Nations’ enables us to understand Mr. 
Boothby’s vogue. It has no lack of movement or incident.” 


GUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Uniform, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled, 5s. each. 
Profusely Illustrated by StanLtey L. Woop, and others. 


LOVE MADE MANIFEST. 

PHAROS, THE EGYPTIAN. 

ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE. 
LUST OF HATE. 
BUSHIGRAMS. 
THE FASCINATION 
DR. NIKOLA. 

THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
A BID FOR FORTUNE, 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 

THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. 


‘THREE SPLENDID NEW 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 


A FAIR BRIGAND., » 3s. 6d. 


By GEORGE HORTON, Author of “Constantine,” &c. 
The Glasgow Herald says:—‘ There is a brimming abundance of comedy in this 
story, which is infused with a fine sense of humour and is full of mirthful situations.”’ 
Freeman's Journal says :—‘‘ Once begin, and you must read it from the first page to 
the last, which we take as the supreme praise of a book. The story stands clear of the 
ruck of modern novels, and the readers it attracts are secure against disappointment.” 


A DAUGHTER OF THE MARIONIS. 3s. 6d. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of *‘ The Man and his Kingdom,” ‘* Mysterious Mr. Sabin,” &c. 

Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ The story is not only intensely interesting and exciting, 
but the characters are powerfully drawn and their individuality preserved. This is a 
book to read breathlessly from start to finish.” 

2 
3s. 6d. 


A MAN OF HIS AGE, 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, Author of “ For the Religion.” 

The Literary World says :—‘‘ The story is full of energy and strife and the clash of 
arms, the characters are drawn with a strength and mastery that fixes them upon the 
mind of the reader, and the incidents are full of dramatic force.” 














OF THE KING. 











Now issuing. A New Series of 


THE MINERWYVA LIBRARY 
OF FAMOUS BOOKS. 


Fully illustrated, large crown 8vo. art linen, extra gilt, 2s. 
Cover Design by A. A. TURBAYNE. 
The most admirably produced, superbly bound, marvellously cheap, 
and successful series of the world’s masterpieces. 

When first issued, the Minerva Library achieved an Immense and Immediate Success: 
More than HALF A MILLION COPIES were sold, and the Series received the 
warmest commendation from critical journals of the highest standing. 

The A thenaum declares that ‘‘ No better volumes could be chosen for popular reading. 

The paper is good, the binding is in excellent taste, and the price extremely low.” 

NOW ISSUED FOR THE FIRST TIME. A FAMOUS WORK AT 
A POPULAR PRICE. 
VOL. I. THIRD LARGE EDITION. 


MISSIONARY TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES 


IN AFRICA. With Portrait and Full-page Plates. By Davin Livincstong, D.D. 
VOL, II. 


JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES INTO THE 


NATURAL HISTORY AND GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTRIES VISITED 
DURING THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. BEAGLE ROUND THE WORLD. 
By Cuares Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., Author of “Coral Reefs,” ‘‘The Descent 
of Man,” &c. Containing a Biographical Introduction by G. T. Bettany, M.A., 
B.Sc. With Portrait of Darwin and other Illustrations. 


VOL, III. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS 


ARNOLD, D.D. By Arruur Penruyn Sran.ey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
With a Portrait of Dr. Arnold and other Illustrations. 


Prospectus and particulars of jorthcoming volumes post free on application. 





WARD, LOCK, & CO., Lrp., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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JACK ASHORE 


b.M.S. “ Pigmy” (en route to Chefoo), China: 
January 31, 1900. 

My DEAR F——,—I hope this letter will get off this week, but I 
have my doubts. You see, to-day is the Chinese New Year’s Day, 
and for about a week every Chinaman goes on a frightful “ bust.” 
They simply refuse to work at any price. Consequently no 
steamers are discharged for the week, as they cannot load them. 
This is the great Chinese festival of the year. For weeks every 
one has been trying to rake in money, and to-day every Chinaman, 
be he coolie or rich merchant, comes out in a brand-new suit of 
clothes ; in some cases the first and last of the year. They go 
about the streets “chin-chinning” one another, and every street 
corner has a group of “joss” candles and papers burning. 
Crackers were going all last mght, and will be for another week. 
Every man, woman, and child will “ stuff” for two or three days, 
but they drink nothing. On board our steamer here last year our 
Chinese domestics all squatted on their haunches and had a “ New 
Year's” dinner, and for two hours and a half they stuffed without 
drawing breath. A central pot of garbage, thirty or forty chop 
sticks going incessantly, and not a sound. As one pot was finished 
it was replaced. No one looked at anyone else ; each mouth was 
just like a coal shoot when “ coaling ship.” Never a word spoken, 
never a drop drunk. They eat most things, but the chief delicacies 
are dried green stuff, rice, macaroni, vermicelli, dried fish (very 
smelly), and pork. Of course, “lice” (this means “ rice”) is their 
staple food. 

We have just received orders to go to Nagasaki (Japan) for 
seven days, and then to Hong Kong, so we have done with the 
cold weather.—Yours, Pr. H. ON. 


0b... “ Pigmy,” Wagasaki, Fapan: 


February 10, 1900. 


My DEAR F——,—Here I am at last in Japan, but only a 
hurried visit of one week. We arrived last Sunday after a 
roughish passage across. This is a very pretty place, though, of 
course, not nearly so European as Yokohama and Kobe. The 
entrance to the harbour is narrow and somewhat winding, bounded 
by high wooded hills and most picturesque. I spent the first two 
days having a look round the town, which was all new. The thing 
that struck me most was the amount of mud inthe streets. All the 
natives walk about in wooden sandals raised from the ground by 
two wooden bands, a very good way to keep out of the mud. 

On Wednesday I did a trip into the country with the First 
Lieutenant. We started by train at 11 o’clock and arrived at a 
place called Takaeo at 3.45 (sixty miles). In the carriage with us 
was a Japanese lady, who spoke English like a book. She was 
the wife of a doctor up-country. We got into conversation with 
her, and she kept us amused the whole time with information 
about the country and criticisms on her fellow-countrymen and 
women. She had a great contempt for “uneducated Japanese,” 
otherwise Japanese that cannot talk English. On arriving at 
Takaeo, we found we were the only foreigners in the place. We 
went to a restaurant recommended to us as the only place where 
there is any chance of getting European food, and found that we 
could not make ourselves understood. We were going away in 
disgust, when a little Jap girl came up and spoke in broken 
English. All this time a great gaping crowd had assembled and 
greeted every word we said (and we sometimes emphasised our 
attempts to elicit intelligence by exceedingly flowery and illustrative 
language which, of course, was not understood) with roars of 
laughter. This Jap girl took us to her hotel and arranged to get 
us European food and a place to sleep in. 

We then wended our way (all the time in two inches of mud 
to the hot sulphur baths, and there we sawa sight. There are 
four classes, and in the lower classes the Japanese sit huddled 
together in a steaming bath, mixed bathing with a vengeance. 
In the morning you see them coming into the bath from their 
houses, with tooth brushes in their mouths, brushing their teeth 
en route. The first class is quite select, with private dressing- 
room and clean water. The water is full of sulphur. This mixed 
bathing is going out of fashion now, and I was lucky to see it. In 
the evening we went to the tea-houses, which are gorgeous, and 
listened to music by the geisha and watched their dance and 
finally danced with them. Wherever one went one had to take 
off one’s boots, so we went about after a while with our laces un- 
done and tongues hanging out as we got somewhat “ full up” with 
undoing our boots. The dinner was very funny, and the breakfast 
next morning still funnier. I must describe that in a future letter. 
Post is just going. We start for Hong Kong on Monday. 

F. H. N. 


PEAK HILL GOLDFIELD. 


A Prosperous Year's Working. 


THE second ordinary general meeting was held on Tuesday last at Win- 
| chester House. Mr. G. D. Simpson, who presided, said he felt confident that 
the shareholders as a body would be satisfied with the results achieved by the 
Company in their first two years’ working. At December 31, 1899—the date 
of the balance-sheet—their nominal capital stood at £250,000 in shares of £1 
| each, all issued and fully paid up. With reference to the item of *‘ liability to 
directors,” under the articles the board were entitled as remuneration to Luo 
a year each with an additional £ too for the chairman, and after a dividend of 
ro per cent. had been paid on the capital of the Company they were also 
entitled to a further one-tenth of the profits shown. Hence the item of £5,068 
shown as payable to the directors. This was made up of one-tenth of the £50,632 
—the amount arrived at after deducting £25,099, or 10 per cent. on the capital, 
from the £75,682 balance carried to the balance-sheet. As stated in their report, 
however, the directors on the present occasion had determined to reduce their 
fees by one-half, or £2,534. For 1893 they paid £30,656 in dividends, 
whereas they had paid in respect of the past year £73,009. ‘The expenditure 
on machinery and development account had been £69,532, or about £20,00> 
in excess of the total working capital with which the Company started, and 
this £20,000 had been provided out of revenue. At the end of last year they 
had a balance at the bank of about £12,000. With respect to the item of 
‘* expenses incurred in 1899 ve alluvial disputes and actions, £2,609,” he did 
not think that it would ever appear again in the balance-sheet, but the time 
and trouble entailed could in no way be measured by the amount men- 
tioned which the Company had had to pay. Passing to the profit and loss 
account, he remarked that the mining and general expenses in West Australia 
were very large, in his opinion, for the quantity of ore treated, but they 
showed a considerable reduction on the figures of the previous year. 
They worked out, in fact, at £3 2s, a ton, against £4 7s. 6d. a ton in the 
previous year. He was convinced that they would be able to make a further 
considerable reduction in these expenses. ‘The total amount paid for office 
| expenses in London last year was only £500, and this was reduced by the 
| transfer fees to only £103. On the credit side the sum of £127,053 figured as 
| 
] 





the value in gold of the material treated by the Company last year, and adding 

to this the profit of the previous year a total was given of £192,652 as the 

value of the gold taken out of a fractional portion of the Company's leases 

since they started two years ago. In other words, in these two years consider- 

ably more had been won in gold than the Company paid for the entire pro- 
| perty, and they had only worked a small portion of it. Th» directors had distri- 
| buted in the same period over £100,000 in dividends. The ore and conglomerate 
| at grass, £5,278, was given at the actual cost of mining, and therefore this asset 
| was of considerably greater value than the sum mentioned. The directors had not 
taken into consideration in the balance-sheet as an asset 20,000 tons of tailings, 
from which they were led to believe that the Company might make a net profit 
of £20,000. The accounts for the year showed a profit of £87,848, which 
was increased by the amount brought forward to £91,284. The board had 
written off £12,166 for renewals and depreciation of machinery, development 
account, preliminary expenses, and reserve for income-tax. This left a net 
profit of £79,117. It was very gratifying to have increased their gold pro- 
duction from 13,625 ozs. in the previous year to 31,478 ozs. in 1899, or an 


average of 2,500 ozs. a month, The shareholders, however, must expect 
fluctuations. ‘They were dealing with a gold mine in West Australia, where 
they were subject to droughts, floods, epidemics, and other influences. More- 
only reasonable to assum:>+ 
that the grade of the ore would at times vary. He then referred 
with satisfaction to the appointment as manager of Mr. Nicholas, ant 
afterwards expressed great satisfaction at the purchase by the Company of 
certain outstanding interests in four leases, which he mentioned, and which 
covered 24 acres. When the Company took over the Peak Hill property 


over, in the case of such a rich gold minc, it was 


they acquired twenty-three leases, of which ten were gold producers, and this 
number had now been increased to thirteen by the acquisition of the leases 
mentioned in the Report. Having alluded to his visit to Australia, he con- 
cluded by moving the adoption of the Report, and saying that he felt a very 
consi erable responsibility rested with him as chairman of the Company, but 
he had no hesitation in saying that he fully believed the Company would have 
a most brilliant future. 

The Report was seconded by My, H, J. Hadrill, and carried. 

The meeting was afterwards addressed by Mr. Nicholas. 

Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co, having been re-elected auditors, 


Mr. George Hopkins proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman and 
directors. He remarked that Mr. Darlington Simpson deserved their thanks, 
not only for his conduct in the chair that day, but for the time he had given 
to the interests of the Company during his visit to Australia, where he was of 
very great service to the shareholders, 

The resolution was seconded, and carried with acclamation. 

The Chairman briefly acknowledged the compliment, and the proceedings 
terminated, 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 
GUILDFORD. 

The House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly 500 es, ont faces 
south. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. YS are 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public po hey 
Inclusive Fees 80 or roo guineas a year, according to age. 


Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs, E. R. BREAKWELL. 


PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 
TL EMEN'S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition, Great_advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a_profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex, 








OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 

Preparation for Public Schools, Entrence, and Scholarship; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality —— -rate 8°9). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from £60 a year. 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN, M.A., 





Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 
UNITED SERVICES COLL G &£, 
WESTWARD HO! NORTH DEVON. 

NAVY CLASS now started under a Special Instructor.—For prospectus, &c., 


apply » Lieut. “Colonel C. RUSSELL, 
ward 


Secretary, United Services College, West- 





With about 600 Illustrations, including over 1,600 Portraits of Officers, &c., of 
Regulars and Volunteers at the Front. 


THE TRANSVAAL IN WAR AND PEACE. 


Demy 4to. 386 pages. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. 


‘“‘ Brightly written, splendidly illustrated........ 
officers and men.”—The Queen. 
* Best South African photographs we have seen.’ 
“ Ought to be a success.” —Sfectator. 


London: The ‘ART JOURNAL” 


vast collections of photographs of 


Literature. 


OFFICE, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 





Books WANTED. 25s. EACH OFFERED.  Scrope’s 


** Salmon Fishing,” 1843; ‘' Hawbuck Grange," 1847; ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 3 vols., 
1869; ‘‘ Titmarsh Comic Tales,” 2 vols., 1841; ‘“‘ Alice in Wonderland,” 1866; 
* Pauline: a Fragment,” 1833 ; Jackson's “Old Paris,” 2 vols., 1878; ‘* Waverley,” 
3 vols., 1814, First Edition; ‘‘ Desperate Remedies,” 3 vols., 1871 ; Barratt's “‘ Battle 
of Marathon: a Poem,” 1820 ; “* Bells and Pomegranates,” 1841; Jesse’s ‘‘ Richard III.,” 
1862; ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” 2 vols., 1882; Von Sybel's ‘* French Revolution,” 
4 vols., 1867; ‘‘ Badminton Hunting,” large paper, 1885. Rare Books Supplied. Please 
state wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 








Himusements, 


—o 


LYCEUM. Mr. F. R. BENSON. 
EASTER MONDAY and EVERY NIGHT at 8, THE TEMPEST, 
MATINEES, Wednesday, April 18, and Saturday, April 21, at 2. 
Box Office (Mr. H. Scarisbrick) 1o till 10, 


ST: JAMES’S MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
THE MAN OF FORTY. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30 (doors at 8) 
(Except Thursday, Friday, and Saturday in Holy Week). 
THE MAN OF FORTY, by Wa trer Frirn. 
MATINEE every Wednesday ‘and Saturday after Easter. 
Box Office (Mr. E. Arnold) 10 till ro. 


MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
CLOSED DURING HOLY WEEK. 
REOPENING EASTER MONDAY at 8, 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 


ROYALTY THEATRE, Shaftesbury Avenue.— 
management of Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 
EASTER MONDAY at 9, MAGDA. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by MRS. JORDAN, ACTRESS. 
of MAGDA every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 3. 





ST. JAMES'S. 
MR. TREE. 





HER 





Under the 


MATINEE 
(Lo BE. 





Lessee, Mr. JOHN HARE, 
(Under the management of Mr. RicHarp LAMBART.) 
EVERY EVENING at 9, an Original Farce, entitled, 
!! By Cro Graves. 
At 8.15, A BROKEN HALO, by CuHar.es Seas 
MATINEE every W ednesday , at 2.30 P. 
Box Uffice open daily from 10 till 10. 





SAVOY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. 
THE ROSE OF PERSIA. 
By Basit Hoop and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
Box Office, 9 to 11 P.M. R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager. 


STRAND THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. CURZON. 
EVERY EVENING, at 9. 
FACING THE MUSIC. By J. H. Darntey. 
Mr. James Welch, Mr. Sam Sothern, Mr. Victor Widdicombe ; Miss Vane 
Featherstone, Miss Lettice Fairfax. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by THE LADY BOOKIE. By Cyrit R. HaLtwarp. 
MATINEE, every Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. Box Office 10 till 10. 


A VENUE.—Lessee, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
Sole Manager, Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY. 
EVERY av eee at 8.45, a New Play entitled 
A MESSAGE FROM MARS. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. G. S. Titheradge, Mr. C. M. 
Lowne; Miss Bella Pateman, Miss Hilda Rory Miss Lydia Rachel, Miss Emily 
Spiller, Miss Jessie Bateman, &c. At&, AN OLD ADMIRER. Doors open 7.45. 

MATINEE EVERY WEDNESD. AY and SATURDAY, at 3. 
Closed on Thursday and Friday in Holy Week. 











AFRICAN BANKING BANK OF MONTREAL THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


LONDON OF 


Registered Capital - £2,000,000 


Established in 1817. 
Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £238,552. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E. §. CLOUSTON, TON, Esq., Montreal. 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 18 - 
Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of 
15s. each, Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve Find, 
£463,000. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

BRANCHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth. 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia, 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton- 
| Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 


Reserve Fund, 








OF FICE— 


22 ABCHURGH LANE, E.Cc. Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers 


fontein, Kroons tad, Ladybrand, W inburg. East Africa: 





Subscribed Capital - 


£800,000 


Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man ; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P. 


Canada, Newfoundland, 
Transfers. 


Dominion of Canada. 


, Chairman 


COMMITTEE: 


Right Hon. LORD “egy AND peg A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G 1.P.; Owen R. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of | Simpson. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the) 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. | 


| Beira, Lourengo Marques. 


Boarp oF Drrectors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chamberlain, Esq., 
Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq. ; 


|Rochtort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 


General Manager ‘Resident at Cape Town), James 
Secretary, R. G. Davis. 


and the United States, | 


Letters of Credit and Draftsissued. Bills purchased 


and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable | and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 


| wit h South Africa. 


Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
| ascertainable on application. 








of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


HOULDER LINE 


Hornsy GRANGE .. 3,750 
OVINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 
LANGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 
Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 


Brancues 1n Sourn Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 

Acency 1x America (New York). | For Passage, Freig 

Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, | °f the Company, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. | 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 


| 


G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ J/anager. | 63 Pitt Street, 


Tons. | 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in| 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- | 
gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, | daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 

| baths (h. & c.), Fane, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- | Capetown. 
| tric light, &c. yew | saloons and state rooms amidships. 
t, or Insurance, apply at the Offices| Average Time: 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


14 Water Street, Liverpool. 

30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 

F iy. pares 337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 

tained on application. 446 Calle San Martin, Rosario. 
yran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. 

Sydney, N.S.W. lE. C. 


HOULDER BROTHERS & 0., Limite, RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 


Extension of Cape Government System. 


The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 


OF STEAMERS, 
between 





Tons. 
Etstree GRANGE .. 6 
Royston GRANGE .. ew EUROPE AND RHODESIA 
Beacon GRANGE .. 6,4 
RipPinGHAM GRANGE 9,200 | Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
SvUTHERN CRoss .. 7,300] Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 


Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, rst Class, 
£18 8s. 11d. ; 2nd pe 412 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. 
London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), 3 { days. The Coach and Transport 
Services are being sagt extended and improved between 
stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 


Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
| the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
J, F. JONES, Secretary. 
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THE EDISON-BELL 
| PHONOGRAPH 


Price 
FROM 


Od. 


A Perfect Entertainer in the Home or Concert Hall. | 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 


A PHONOCRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
QF Call and hear the Grand Concert Phonograph. It is marvellous. 


THE HEAD OFFICES 








| 

















| THE NEW BYRON. 


} 


| THE STUDY OF DANTE. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 








The following are among the Articles which have appeared in this series in 
THE OUTLOOK. The issues containing some of them may still be 


obtained at 3d. per copy (34d. post free). 
OUTLOOK, 109 Ficet Street, London, E.C. 


ZOLA AND ZOLAISM, By EDWARD 
GARNETT. 


OF BEAUTY AND—THE PUBLIC. 
By W. MACDONALD. 


THE BURNS SUPERSTITION. By 
W. E. HENLEY. 

ROBERT BRIDGES. By ARTHUR 
SYMONS. 

O RARE GEORGE BORROW! By 


LIONEL JOHNSON. 

BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, 
AND CRITICISM. By ROBERT 
BARR. 

By FRANCIS 
THOMPSON. 

CAUSSIN’S “‘ SPIRIT OF THE HOLY 
COURT.” By LIONEL JOHN. 
SON. 

CHESS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 
By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH 
CONRAD. 

CHARLES DICKENS. By W. E. 
HENLEY. 

COLERIDGE’S POEMS. By W. H. 
CHESSON, 

THE ‘‘NUVVLE.” By T. W. H. 
CROSLAND. 


BRANDES’ ‘‘IBSEN AND BJORN- 
SON.” By EDWARD GARNETT. 





Address: Publisher, THE 


FAIRY TALES. By JOSEPH 
JACOBS. 

ARNE GARBORG. By GEORGE 
EGERTON. 

MR. HARDY'’S POEMS. By LIONEL 
JOHNSON. 


HEINE. By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 

MR. HENLEY’S VERSE, By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 

JOHN KEBLE AS POET. By the 
Rev. Prof. SHUTTLEWORTH. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 

THE NEW KIPLING. By W. E. 
HENLEY. 


THE ADVENT OF MAETERLINCK. 
By GEORGE WYNDHAM. 
THE REV. JOHN MITFORD AND 
THE GAME, By E. V. LUCAS, 
OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. FITZ. 
MAURICE KELLY. 

MRS. OLIPHANT. By J. H. M. 

NIETZSCHE. By EDWARD GAR. 
NETT 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By WILLIAM 
ARCHER. 

THE SCOTS BRIGADE. By NEIL 
MUNRO. 

STERNE AND HIS CRITICS. 
HERBERT PAUL, 

STATE TRIALS. By JAMES FITZ- 


By 
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97 rue Neuve, 
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~~) 24 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


And 30 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Specia! Continental Representative. 


**THE OUTLOOK”’ is on Sale at the ander- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 


Anglo-American Book Depdt 


Librairie International, 
Library. 


Place du Revard. 

Place de la Mairie, 

3 rue Mazagran. 

45 rue d’Antibes, 

4 rue d’Antibes, 

42 rue d'Antibes, 
Librairie. 

17 rue Paradis. 

Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
24 rue St. Michel. 
Kiosque de Journaux, 

6 rue de France. 

48 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
37 avenue de l’Opéra, 

8 rue Castiglione. 

224 rue de Rivoli, 

148 rue de Rivoli. 

14 rue Castiglione. 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout. 
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B. Seeber .ec.ccccsccceee 
G. P. Vieusseux .see 
Luigi{Corsanego «..+00 
©. Bortussl ccccccccccse 
Bocca Fratelli ...++0006 
P. Marco 


Detken & Rockoll ... 
G. Valette ..... eccccee eee 
Bocca Fratelli ......+ ° 
Loescher & Co,  seeves 
Luigi Rossi .....000 oo 
A. Heath-Wilson...... 
G, Gandolfo ..... eccccee 
is WROOUU coruccccocnns oo 


Carlo Clausen .....esee 
P0zz0 Bros, seesoeee eove 
Roux & Co. ccccccseseee 
Sebastiano Zanco «see 


Festersen & Cie ....00 
Schmid"& Francke «+. 
C. E, Alioth .....00. ovee 
George & Co, ssssseeee 
E. Frey ccoscsee ovcecccces 
Roussy & Co, sssseeeee 
Doleschal ....seseeee eee 
A. Gebhardt ......00008 
C. B. Faist sccccocccsee 
E. Schlesinger ......+0« 
E, Schlesinger ......+06 
E, Staempfli ......+00008 


E Schlesinger .......+. 


Passage, unter den Linden, 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
19-21 Brodschrangen. 
Buchhandlung. 


8 via Cerretanl. 
15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 

20 via Tornabuoni, 

Library. 

Station Bookstall. 

Library, piazza del Duomo, 
21 via Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
Piazza del Plebiscitio, 
Station Bookstall. 

Via del Corso. 

307 via del Corso, 

Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 
22 piazza di Spagna. 

21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

19 via di Po, 

Railway Station Bookstall, 
Galerie Subalpina. 

Kiosque, presso San Marco. 


Library. 

Railway Station. 

Boulevard du Théatre, 

ro Corraterie. 

Railway Station, 

Rue de Bourg. 

Kapellplatz. [hof. 
Library under the Schweitzer- 
Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall, 
Library. 


NOTICE. —If there is any difficulty in obtaining Tuk Out.oox, F. Tennant Pain, 
21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single copies, 
on receipt of 4¢. which may be sent in stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over 
the Worl d, 3 Months, 4s. 6d. ; 6 Months, 9s.; 12 Months, 18s. 
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